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Week Ending Friday, April 16, 1982 


Kingston, Jamaica 





Remarks on Arrival. April 7, 1982 





Well, Prime Minister Seaga and Mrs. 
Seaga, Nancy and I are very glad to see you 
again and appreciate very much meeting 
the distinguished members of your govern- 
ment who are here today. 

When we met in Washington just after I 
took office, you told me of the energy, the 
skills, and the creative genius of your 
people. You told me of the beauty of this 
country and the hospitality of its people. 
Well, Nancy and I are delighted to have 
your kind invitation to visit Jamaica as so 
many Americans do each year. 

When we last met, we agreed on the im- 
portance of the Caribbean and the need to 
take vigorous action to strengthen the 
democratic governments and economies of 
Jamaica and our neighbors. Our talks con- 
vinced me that the talents of the Jamaican 
people, the peoples throughout the Carib- 
bean, are the hope for the economic recov- 
ery of this region so near and so vital to all 
of us. The progress that you are making 
here with your own program shows what 
can be done when people living in a demo- 
cratic society are given the opportunity to 
work and to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 

As we agreed in Washington, the United 
States can best help by expanding the op- 
portunity of your people and those of your 
neighbors to trade freely with us, to give 
them a chance to produce and sell their 
products in a competitive, free market. 
Trade lies at the heart of the proposals I 
sent to the Congress on March 17th to 
begin the initiative that we’ve been plan- 
ning for almost a year. Our discussions here 
in Kingston will be valuable to me in learn- 
ing how we can best go forward in carrying 
out the plans that we’ve laid. I learned a 
great deal from our earlier discussions, and 
I know these will be equally useful. 

The success of our venture depends on 
cooperation, and cooperation is easier be- 


tween friends who share the same ideals. 
For this reason we’re pleased to find our- 
selves working together with the leaders of 
countries with such strong democratic tradi- 
tions. 

Jamaica is known in the United States not 
only for its beauty but for the courage of its 
people and the freedom they cherish and 
staunchly defend. Jamaica is an inspiration 
to all of us who believe economic develop- 
ment and freedom are compatible and in 
practice are mutually reinforcing. Freedom 
enhances the creativity of man. The reality 
of economic progress strengthens the 
people’s faith in freedom. 

I’m looking forward to our meetings with 
you and your Ministers and discussing the 
entire range of issues in our relationship. I 
know they will strengthen the already close 
ties of friendship between our two countries 
and continue the progress toward the goals 
of freedom and prosperity we seek for the 
Caribbean. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. at 
the Norman Manley International Airport, 
where he was greeted by Loren E. Law- 
rence, U.S. Ambassador to Jamaica, Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Edward P. G. Seaga, and 
a delegation of Jamaican officials. 
Following their arrival, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan paid a courtesy call on the 
Governor General of Jamaica, Sir Florizel 
Glasspole, and Mrs. Glasspole, at King’s 
House, the Governor General’s residence. 


Kingston, Jamaica 





White House Statement on the Meeting of 
the President and Prime Minister Seaga. 
April 7, 1982 





The President of the United States of 
America, Mr. Ronald Reagan, who is on a 
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visit to Jamaica, paid a courtesy call on His 
Excellency Sir Florizel Glasspole and held 
discussions this afternoon with the Prime 
Minister, the Right Honorable Edward 
Seaga. 

In the discussions with the President, 
Prime Minister Seaga expressed the appre- 
ciation of the Jamaican Government for the 
assistance which the United States Govern- 
ment has provided for Jamaica’s economic 
recovery program. The Prime Minister 
noted that since his official visit to Washing- 
ton in January 1981, a number of issues that 
had been raised at that time have been car- 
ried out. He noted the following: 

—The signing of the Double Taxation 
Agreement, which facilitates the hold- 
ing of conventions in Jamaica by giving 
the same opportunities to write off 
business expenses against U.S. tax liabil- 
ity as if the conventions took place in 
North America; 

—The purchase of 1.6 million tons of 
bauxite for the U.S. Strategic Stockpile, 
which partially offset the reduction in 
Jamaica’s export earnings from bauxite 
caused by cuts of bauxite/alumina pro- 
duction last year; 

—The provisions of balance of payment 
support through the U.S./Jamaica Bi- 
lateral Economic Development Pro- 
gram, which has enabled the importa- 
tion of raw materials and other essen- 
tial supplies; 

—The establishment of the U.S. Business 
Committee in Jamaica under the co- 
chairmanship of Mr. David Rockefeller 
and Mr. William Sneath, which is serv- 
ing as a catalyst for the promotion of 
investment, technical assistance, and 
tourism. This Committee has so far ini- 
tiated 46 investment proposals involv- 
ing U.S. $130 million. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that 
these special assistance programs have been 
fully and effectively utilized by Jamaica to 
produce a strong turnaround in the first 
year of the economic recovery program. He 
pointed in particular to the following: 

—A growth rate of 1.8 percent in 1981, 
the first such positive growth since 
1973; 

—A balance-of-payments surplus at the 
end of the first year of the program— 
the first since 1974; 


—Repayment of all outstanding arrears 
by March 31, 1982, 9 months ahead of 
program schedule with the IMF; 

—Continued reduction of the unemploy- 
ment rate; 

—Reduction of the inflation rate from 28 
percent in 1980 to 4.8 percent in 1981; 

—Commencement of the restoration of 
the tourist trade, with hotel occupancy 
levels now of nearly 90 percent; 

—Receipt of some 500 new investment 
proposals with a total capital invest- 
ment potential of U.S. $800 million. 

The President was impressed with the 
turnaround in the Jamaican economy. He 
was pleased that U.S. assistance programs 
had helped support the Jamaican economic 
recovery program. He noted Jamaica’s well- 
established democratic and constitutional 
traditions, its respect for human dignity, 
and its strong, just, judicial and parliamen- 
tary systems. The President took note of 
Jamaica’s severe economic and social diffi- 
culties and pledged the continued support 
of the United States in helping to overcome 
these difficulties. 

The President congratulated the Prime 
Minister on the success of the first year of 
the economic recovery program and agreed 
with the Prime Minister’s statement that 
this success had in large part been possible 
because of the determination of the Jamai- 
can people to earn their way out of the 
problems of the past through investment 
and trade. 

In these respects, the President noted, Ja- 
maica was already giving emphasis to many 
of the strategies proposed in the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative. Both leaders agreed that 
the initiative’s strategy to expand domestic 
production, strengthen the private sector, 
promote trade and investment, and pursue 
sound self-help measures was fully consist- 
ent with the recovery program being car- 
ried out in Jamaica. 

Both leaders underlined the need for a 
concerted comprehensive effort to solve the 
economic problems of the countries in the 
Caribbean Basin area. The expanded 
market opportunities contained in the Ca- 
ribbean Basin Initiative proposals offered a 
particularly important stimulus for econom- 
ic development in the region. 
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They agreed that in the case of the east- 
ern Caribbean special attention should also 
be given to the urgent infrastructure needs 
of the countries. 

The President and the Prime Minister re- 
viewed recent developments in Central 
America and the Caribbean, and noted with 
pleasure that the people of El Salvador 
have, in the March 28 elections, demon- 
strated overwhelmingly their commitment 
to the establishment of free democratic in- 
stitutions in that country. 

The President of the United States ex- 
pressed appreciation for the hospitality 
shown to him and Mrs. Reagan and their 
entire delegation during their visit and said 
that it would serve to further strengthen 
the friendly relations exisiting between the 
two countries. 


Note: The President met with Prime Minis- 
ter Seaga at Jamaica House, the executive 
office building of the Prime Minister. 

Following the meeting, the President 
went to the residence of the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor, where he and Mrs. Reagan stayed 
during their visit to Jamaica. 


Kingston, Jamaica 





Toasts at a Working Dinner. April 7, 1982 





Prime Minister Seaga. Your Excellency, 
Sir Florizel Glasspole and Lady Glasspole; 
President Ronald Reagan and Mrs. Reagan; 
Right Honorable Hugh Shearer, Deputy 
Prime Minister; Honorable Ministers of 
Government; Your Excellencies;  distin- 
guished guests; ladies and gentlemen: 

It was but a little more than a year ago 
that myself and my wife, Mitsy, had the 
pleasure of being guests of our distin- 
guished guests, President Ronald Reagan 
and his wife, in Washington. It was the oc- 
casion of myself and my wife being invited 
to be the first official guests of the then 
new government of the United States. And 
I can recall at that time that we hoped that 
the day would come very soon when we 
would have the opportunity of reciprocat- 
ing the hospitality that we received in 
Washington. It is our great pleasure today 


to welcome President Reagan and Mrs. 
Reagan and their distinguished delegation 
to Jamaica and to have the opportunity of 
reciprocating that hospitality. 

Our only regret is that their stay here is 
so short and that by virtue of the brevity of 
this stay, they will not have the opportunity 
to personally experience the revival of 
spirit, the renewal of hope, and the deter- 
mination of purpose that now characterizes 
the new Jamaica. If they had the opportuni- 
ty by virtue of a longer stay, this personal 
experience, I am sure, they would have felt 
in their journeys to other areas of the island 
where they would have had the opportuni- 
ty to meet with Jamaicans in other walks of 
life. 

I find some difficulty in offering a toast to 
the President of the United States. I would 
be more comfortable in offering several 
toasts, and I’m going to adopt the more 
comfortable line. 

I offer, first of all, a toast to him as head 
of government and state for the extent to 
which his clarity of conviction and dedica- 
tion to purpose has enabled a strengthening 
of U.S.-Jamaica relationships over the past 
year. 

I would like you to look at the record. In 
that past year, we have had as a part of the 
strengthened bonds of friendship between 
our countries the enactment of legislation 
to allow for conventions to charge their 
business expenses against their U.S. tax li- 
abilities. We have had the formation of a 
U.S. businessmen’s committee, which has 
played a critical, catalytic role in initiating 
new investment for Jamaica. We have had 
the purchase, barter, and exchange of baux- 
ite for the strategic mineral stockpiles by 
the General Services Administration of the 
United States. 

Knowing well the rigors of the legislative 
and congressional procedures in the United 
States, it is nothing short of very impressive 
that all this has been accomplished in one 
year. It speaks highly of the level of positive 
leadership which you, Mr. President, have 
given to the implementation of your pro- 
grams, a characteristic for which you are 
both well known and admired throughout 
the world. 

I want to offer next a toast to you as a 
friend of the Caribbean. I recall the initial 
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discussions which we had in Washington on 
the occasion of my visit with you as your 
guest, out of which was born the germ of 
the idea of the Caribbean Basin Initiative 
which has flowered today. I commend and 
congratulate you on bringing to the stage of 
formulation in one year a most comprehen- 
sive program of far-reaching benefits for 
the entire Caribbean Basin area. 

It is true that there are still those 
amongst us who do not consider this com- 
prehensive facility and mechanism to be 
perfect. And all things have imperfections 
But to those who focus on the imperfections 
let me say that you, Mr. President, have 
focused a new light of opportunity on the 
Caribbean, where previously we had de- 
spaired of the darkness. And I would like 
those who think of the imperfections and of 
the darkness to remember the words of a 
former President of the United States, Rich- 
ard Nixon, who said, “We have endured the 
long night of the spirit, but as our eyes 
catch the dimness of the first dawn, let us 
not continue to curse the remaining dark- 
ness. Let us gather in the light.” 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
toast you not as a distinguished guest, not as 
a head of state or government, not as a 
friend of the Caribbean, but as an Ameri- 
can. The journalists in particular often put 
the question to me about the degree of 
friendship which exists between Jamaica 
and the United States. I have tried in many 
ways to say to them that this friendship is 
not just a friendship of governments. Gov- 
ernments come and go, but the people 
remain forever. And in this case we are 
dealing with a case of friendship among the 
people of the two countries. 

In our case we have documented that 
friendship. A distinguished professor of the 
University of the West Indies has over the 
years tested by polls the reaction of the 
Jamaican people to various policy questions 
which involve the relationship of the people 
of Jamaica to the United States. And I have 
compiled from those polls of Dr. Carl Stone 
the responses of the people of Jamaica, 
which is in this volume which I have as a 
surprise presentation to you tonight, Mr. 
President. And those polls are very reveal- 
ing. 

I will cite from a few of them the reac- 
tions of the people of Jamaica to questions 
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that have been posed to them which bring 
into question the relationship and friend- 
ship between our people and your people. 

The question is: “Do you think that Ja- 
maicans have anything to fear from Ameri- 
cans?” And the answer is: “Jamaicans have 
something to fear from Americans,” 13 per- 
cent; “Jamaicans have nothing to fear from 
Americans,” 85 percent; no views, 2 per- 
cent. 

“Do you think it is a good thing for Prime 
Minister Seaga to develop close ties of 
friendship with the new United States Gov- 
ernment?” And the answers are: “A good 
idea,” 85 percent; “not a good idea,” 10 
percent; no views, 5 percent. 

Question: “The U.S. President has prom- 
ised to help Caribbean countries as part of 
his government’s fight against communism 
and his support for democracy. Do you 
think this is a good, or bad thing?” “A good 
thing,” 78 percent; “bad thing,” 7 percent. 

A subsidiary question: “Do you think Ja- 
maica should accept such aid from the 
U.S.?” Answers: “Jamaica should accept 
aid,” 81 percent; “Jamaica should not 
accept aid,” 12 percent; no opinion, 7 per- 
cent. 

“Do you think that Jamaica is benefiting 
from the help we are getting from the 
United States?” The total sample says: Yes, 
74 percent; no, 23 percent; don’t know, 3 
percent. 

Mentioning countries likely to help Jamai- 
ca most, the sample reveals a positive re- 
sponse: The United States, 88 percent; 
Canada, 36 percent; the United Kingdom, 
13; Venezuela, 8; and Cuba, 7 percent. 

And I’m sure, Mr. President, that you will 
be very pleased with the next poll: foreign 
leaders most admired. I am very glad to 
report to you, Mr. President, that in this 
election you have won hands down in Ja- 
maica by a vote of three to one over your 
nearest competitors. 

Irregardless of what governments think, 
the people of Jamaica have their own views. 
And irrespective of the government in 
power, the people of Jamaica had these 
views through the last regime in power and 
through the present, and they have not 
changed. And it is a wise government that 
listens to the voice of the people. And when 
politicians, by artful contrivance, seek to 
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separate us, they can separate governments 
if they may, but they can never separate 
the people. 

Indeed, I’m not alone of this view. I can 
go back to the founding of the Republic of 
the United States, to the words of one of 
the most revolutionary heroes of the day, 
one of the most outstanding thinkers and 
statesmen, John Adams, second President of 
the United States of America, who envi- 
sioned the relationship between the United 
States and the islands of the Caribbean and 
who envisioned the difficulties and the con- 
trivances by which politicians and others 
would try to separate us, when he said, and 
I quote: “The commerce of the West India 
Islands is a part of the American system of 
commerce. They can neither do without us 
nor we without them. The Creator has 
placed us upon the globe in such a situation 
that we have occasion for each other. We 
have the means of assisting each other. And 
politicians and artful contrivances cannot 
separate us.” 

Mr. President, I have the greatest pleas- 
ure in presenting you with this bound 
volume of these polls and that quotation. 
And so that lost in the archives in which 
this volume may be placed, these words 
may not fail to have their impact, we have 
by calligraphy reproduced them in the quo- 
tation—in this framed presentation to you— 
of the second President of the United 
States; not from me, but from the people of 
Jamaica to the people of the United States. 

I thank you. 

The President. The most Honorable Gov- 
ernor General of Jamaica, Their Excellen- 
cies, Sir Florizel and Lady Glasspole; Right 
Honorable Prime Minister and Mrs. Edward 
Seaga; the Right Honorable Deputy Prime 
Minister Hugh Shearer; Honorable Minis- 
ters of the Cabinet; distinguished guests: 

Nancy and I thank you from the bottom 
of our hearts for the warm and gracious 
welcome that you’ve given us here in Ja- 
maica. In the hours of flying down here 
today and seeing many of the islands for the 
first time and out over the vast blue of the 
Caribbean, it seemed as if we were getting 
a long way from home. It’s very funny, but 
I feel very much at home right now. 

It’s been said here and it’s true, Mr. 
Prime Minister, you were the first head of 
state to visit us in the White House after my 


Inauguration. From the beginning I felt a 
special sense of closeness and common pur- 
pose with you. Your election was only 1 
week before my own, and we were both 
given mandates to restore economic health 
to our respective nations and to secure the 
freedom which is so dear to us all. 

I followed your progress with great inter- 
est and admiration as in my country there’s 
still much to do. But I congratulate you for 
the significant accomplishments that you’ve 
already made since our last meeting. Your 
courage and optimism have helped turn 
around a desperate economic situation. 

For the first time in 7 years Jamaica has 
had real growth in its economy, and infla- 
tion has been dramatically reduced. You 
have set your country on a course for eco- 
nomic progress by making the hard deci- 
sions first and sticking to them. And I know 
from 14 months of experience how difficult 
that can be. 

In the long run undeniably all of us in 
this hemisphere are tied to the same desti- 
ny. Today there’s a greater common realiza- 
tion of this fact. For us in the United States, 
observing dedicated men and women only 
a stone’s throw from our shore striving to 
better their lives and preserve their free- 
dom is dramatic and inspiring. We want to 
do what we can to help as friends and 
neighbors. 

The Caribbean Basin Initiative was pre- 
sented to the Organization of American 
States 6 week ago. It is designed to comple- 
ment the kind of development efforts that 
you are making here in Jamaica. It is our 
invitation to you and other Caribbean peo- 
ples to join a vast and bountiful market to 
participate directly on an independent basis 
in the potential and dynamic of our free 
enterprise system. 

There are those who would follow an- 
other road. They rely not on freeing a 
nation’s productive forces, but on usurping 
them. But the lesson of history is clear: The 
system of Marxist centralized planning has 
invariably led to economic stagnation and a 
loss of political freedom. 

The only Caribbean nation which has to- 
tally enveloped itself in Marxism, a philos- 
ophy alien to this hemisphere, suffers eco- 
nomic deprivation and political repression. 
Its citizens flee by the thousands at every 
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opportunity, even risking death in the proc- 
ess. The expansion of state control is not the 
road to progress; it’s the road to serfdom. 
And for every serf, there is a master. Fail- 
ing miserably to develop its own economy, 
the Marxist model in this hemisphere has 
become totally dependent on a dole handed 
out by a faraway, totalitarian power. The 
strings attached to that subsidy make a 
mockery of national independence. 

This nation has undertaken large-scale at- 
tempts—not this nation—I should have said 
that nation that I’m talking about—has un- 
dertaken large-scale attempts to undermine 
democracy throughout the Americas, fi- 
nanced by its master across the sea. The 
turmoil in El Salvador bears the imprint of 
this interference. And the recent elections 
there unmasked the lie that there is popu- 
lar support for Marxism in that country. 

Braving bullets, ignoring threats of muti- 
lation and death, the citizens of El Salvador 
streamed from their homes in the villages 
and towns, made their way to the ballot 
boxes so they could register their protest 
against Marxist tyranny. It was a triumph 
for democracy and a testimony to the cour- 
age of these brave men and women. 

You had observers there of that election. 
We had a team of observers there. They 
came back and reported to me, and I told 
some of your people and the Prime Minis- 
ter this afternoon of a lady standing for 
hours in the line, waiting for the opportuni- 
ty to vote. She had been wounded by a 
ricocheted bullet, and she refused to leave 
the line and get treatment for her wound 
until she had gone in and voted her opin- 
ion. 

Freedom-loving people in this hemi- 
sphere must stand shoulder to shoulder 
when liberty is threatened. There’s a link 
between progress and political freedom. 
The United States has joined with other 
countries of the hemisphere to offer new 
opportunity to nations of the Caribbean 
Basin. The course we advocate leads to 
independence, each individual in each 
country, working through its own efforts in 
the marketplace to improve the life and 
well being of family and countryman. That 
is the real fruit of combining trade, invest- 
ment, and aid, as we’ve done in the Carib- 
bean Basin Initiative, and provides the start. 
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But trade and investment activities provide 
the independence. 

Knowing you as I do, Mr. Prime Minister, 
I’m keenly aware of your concern that eco- 
nomic developments improve the life of the 
poor and destitute of Jamaica. This passion 
for social justice has been a recognizable 
part of your character since you studied and 
lived with the less fortunate of Jamaica as a 
student. Your commitment to improving 
their lives eventually led you to politics, 
where as a member of Parliament, you rep- 
resented one of Jamaica’s poorer constituen- 
cies. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you know full well 
that platitudes and humanistic rhetoric ac- 
complish nothing in themselves and that so- 
cialistic schemes aimed at changing the 
nature of man and arbitrarily redistributing 
wealth destroy the potential for economic 
progress, thus condemning the poor to a life 
of misery. Alexander Bustamante, a great 
citizen of your country and the founder and 
president of the Jamaica Labor Party knew 
this. “The day we destroy private enter- 
prise,” he said, “we are going to destroy the 
same people we speak of as ‘the suffering 
masses.’ For without industries, we will 
never be able to decrease our unemploy- 
ment materially.” 

I like to think that I share this view with 
you, and I share your compassion also, Mr. 
Prime Minister. We both realize that a com- 
mitment to social justice must be directed 
by reason, by economic principles that 
work, or no one will live a better life. You 
and I represent two peoples who believe 
deeply in their democratic traditions and 
the ideals of the New World. And together, 
our people can accomplish great, great 
things. 

With this in mind, I ask all of you to join 
me in a toast to the people of Jamaica, 
showing the way to freedom and progress. 
And to you, Prime Minister and Mrs. Seaga, 
may we accomplish the goals that we have 
set for ourselves and for our countries. 

Thank you all. 

And, Mr. Prime Minister, you were very 
kind about suggesting that we come back 
for a vacation in this delightful place, which 
would be a great joy and pleasure. I have to 
tell you that if you'll just be patient for a 
couple of days after we’ve spoken to the 
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ministers of the eastern Caribbean islands, 
and so forth, you will find it reported ful- 
somely that we had a lengthy, leisurely va- 
cation while we were here. [Laughter] 


Note: Prime Minister Seaga spoke at 10:20 
p.m. at King’s House. 

Following the dinner, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan returned to Ambassador 
Lawrence’s residence, where they remained 
overnight. 


Bridgetown, Barbados 





Remarks Following a Luncheon Meeting 
With Leaders of Eastern Caribbean 
Countries. April 8, 1982 





I am honored to be the first United States 
President to meet with leaders of the east- 
ern Caribbean here in the islands where 
the history of this new Western World 
began. 

Columbus found a thriving Indian civili- 
zation when he was sailing through these 
islands, and that blend of that culture and 
Spanish, English, Asian, and African has cre- 
ated a very rich culture. There are cultural 
differences making these island nations 
each unique in its own way, but at the same 
time I think that all are bound together 
with a common heritage of a love of free- 
dom. But at the same time all are bound to 
each other in more ways than that. And I 
think the meeting here today serves notice 
on the world that our destiny is democracy, 
and the defense of that destiny is one that 
all of us share. 

On the mainland, Central America, as 
we've been talking about them, rebels, sup- 
plied by the Soviet Union through Cuba 
and Nicaragua, are attempting to shut the 
door on democracy for the people of El 
Salvador. Very effective worldwide propa- 
ganda has tried to convince the world that 
Communist guerrillas and terrorists were 
freedom-fighters representing and having 
the support of the people of El Salvador. A 
week ago Sunday that lie was exposed for 
what it was, once and for all. 

Guerrillas destroyed hundreds of buses, so 
people walked many miles under the threat 


of death to reach the polling places and 
vote. And they voted for democracy and 
against Marxism and the tyranny that it 
represents. 

El Salvador isn’t the only country that’s 
being threatened with Marxism, and I think 
all of us are concerned with the overturn of 
Westminister parliamentary democracy in 
Grenada. That country now bears the 
Soviet and Cuban trademark, which means 
that it will attempt to spread the virus 
among its neighbors. 

May I suggest that the Caribbean Initia- 
tive offers another and, I believe, quite dif- 
ferent course. It aims at securing peace, 
prosperity, and freedom for the Caribbean 
nations by providing new opportunities for 
economic development. It is a series in a 
long-term commitment to make available to 
you more of the free enterprise system’s 
dynamic and potential that serve the 
people of my own country so well. Your 
views will be helpful to me in working to 
get Congress to approve that plan. 

Our ties to the nations of the Caribbean 
are many and strong, and we mustn’t let 
them be weakened by neglect. 

Se, will you join me in a—and may I say, 
there’s a custom in one city of America that 
maybe we should follow here today, and 
that is that in Philadelphia they only stand 
to toast the dead. So, we won’t be toasting 
the dead; we'll be toasting freedom and the 
opportunity of those still in this New World. 
And let us hope that we can all remember 
the dream we share and the tie that binds 
us all together here in this Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:51 p.m. at 
the residence of Milan D. Bish, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Barbados. 

Earlier in the day, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan left Jamaica and traveled to Barba- 
dos. They were greeted upon their arrival at 
Grantley Adams International Airport by 
Ambassador Bish, Prime Minister and Mrs. 
J. M. G. (Tom) Adams, and a delegation of 
Barbados officials. 

Following the welcoming ceremony, the 
President and Mrs. Reagan went to the US. 
Ambassador’s residence, where the Presi- 
dent held a meeting and a working lun- 
cheon with Prime Minister R. Milton Cato 
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of St. Vincent and the Grenadines, Prime 
Minister Vere C. Bird, Sr., of Antigua and 
Barbuda, Prime Minister M. Eugenia 
Charles of Dominica, Premier Kennedy A. 
Simmonds of St. Christopher-Nevis, and 
Prime Minister Adams of Barbados. 

Following the luncheon, the President 
went to Casa de Pablo, a private home 
owned by Paul H. Brandt, president and 
chairman of the board of A. Brandt Co., 
Inc., of Ft. Worth, Tex. The President and 
Mrs. Reagan stayed at the Brandt residence 
during their stay in Barbados. 


Bridgetown, Barbados 





Remarks Following a Meeting With Prime 
Minister Adams. April 8, 1982 





Sir Deighton, Lady Ward, Your Excellency 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Adams, Nancy— 
[laughter|— and you, ladies and gentlemen: 

Nancy and I are delighted to be here. 
And we have learned another thing, 
learned it on the way down here, as a 
matter of fact, and that is that I’m the first 
President of the United States since 1934 to 
visit the Caribbean. And I don’t know if the 
others know what they missed. But for 
those that are still around, I'll be happy to 
tell them. [Laughter] 

And then, of course, I have learned that 
your Parliament is the third oldest in the 
New World here and one of the two was a 
colony—Virginia—became a part of the 
United States. 

But you did catch me a little by surprise 
when you started mentioning that previous 
career of mine. There’s one thing about this 
job now; I’m on prime time in television. 
For a long time, I’ve been on the late, late 
show. [Laughter] And someone once asked 
me what it was like seeing myself in those 
old movies on the late show. It’s like look- 
ing at a son you never knew you had. 
[Laughter] 

Now, I appreciate your associating your- 
self with my generation. But I still think I 
have a little edge on you. I’ve been remind- 
ed of that many times, as to time. It isn’t an 
edge, really, what I mean is that—well, I 
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know what I mean. I mean I’m older than 
you are. [Laughter] 

I once was talking to some young people 
about that very subject, because much had 
been made of it during the campaign. And 
I was mentioning things that when—that 
due to an older generation, we had made so 
many advances that were going to be so 
beneficial to the young people. And I said, 
“I, for example, have lived 10 years longer 
than my life expectancy when I was born, 
which turned out to be a source of annoy- 
ance to a great many people.” [Laughter] 

But, seriously, we are delighted to be 
here and for the purpose of our trip. I rec- 
ognize that while our heritage goes back to 
about the same starting point, then in 
recent years, the ties of the Caribbean na- 
tions were more to Western Europe than 
they were to the United States. Any yet 
now, as we look at each other, we are na- 
tions of the Americas, nations of the West- 
ern World, and this is what prompted my 
coming up with what I call the “Caribbean 
Initiative.” But together, because you are 
our third border for our country, well, that 
makes us a border of yours. 

And I think it is important that we work 
together, we find ways in which we can 
better the life for all our people in all our 
countries, and this is the purpose of the 
Caribbean Initiative. And so, I was delight- 
ed for the opportunity to come down here 
and meet not only with your Prime Minis- 
ter, your Governor General, but with repre- 
sentatives, leaders from several of the other 
countries here. And we today have been 
able to discuss some of the problems and 
the fact that we need your help, your 
advice and counsel on this plan to make it 
as workable as we think it can and should 
be. 

And I can understand those people in 
New York that were desperate to get down 
here. I don’t think it had anything to do 
with my visit. It’s snowing in New York. 
[Laughter] And that seems a little unusual, 
but then Nancy and I come from the home 
of unusual weather—California. It’s a land 
of sunshine and warmth like this, but it’s 
also the only place in the world where you 
can fall asleep under a rosebush in full 
bloom and freeze to death. [Laughter] 
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So, we just want to thank you for a warm 
welcome. And I can’t wait to get back and 
be dealing with our Congress on the matter 
of this initiative and tell them of the 
warmth that I found here, of welcome, the 
friendship that I found expressed by the 
people here, of Barbados, and those of the 
other countries of the Caribbean nations as 
well. And we just thank you. 

We're sorry that the trip has to be as 
short as it is. But maybe there'll be a day 
when we can become tourists and come 
back here, and we'll set the schedule as to 
how long we can stay. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. at Ilaro 
Court, the official residence of the Prime 
Minister. 

Prior to the meeting and reception at 
Ilaro Court, the President and Mrs. Reagan 
visited Sir Deighton H. L. Ward, Governor 
General of Barbados, and Lady Ward, at 
Government House, the Governor General’s 
residence. 

Following the reception at Ilaro Court, 
the President and Mrs. Reagan attended a 
private dinner at the home of former movie 
actress Claudette Colbert. They then re- 
turned to the Brandt residence, where they 
remained overnight. 


Caribbean Basin Initiative—Student 
Loans 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 10, 1982 





My fellow Americans: 

I'm speaking to you today from Bridge- 
town, capital of Barbados, the easternmost 
nation in a chain of beautiful islands in the 
Caribbean sea that swings south from the 
tip of Florida in an arc all the way to the 
shores of South America. 

This Caribbean Basin is our third border. 
Through it come two-thirds of all our im- 
ported oil and over half the strategic miner- 
als we need to import for industry and our 
national defense. As John Adams once said 
of these islands, “They can neither do with- 
out us nor we without them.” 


I came down here to discuss with some of 
the leaders of these island nations what we 
can do about problems we have in 
common. Wednesday, in Jamaica, I met 
with Prime Minister Seaga, the Governor 
General, members of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament. Day before yesterday, we flew 
here to Barbados for meetings with Prime 
Minister Adams, the Governor General, and 
leaders of five other eastern Caribbean na- 
tions. We took yesterday, Good Friday, off. 
And tomorrow we'll go to church and then 
fly back to Washington. 

On March 17th, I sent the Congress a 
proposal for a Caribbean Initiative, a plan 
for trade, aid, and private investment 
aimed at strengthening the economies of 
these islands and the countries of Central 
America bordering on the Caribbean. We’re 
joined in this effort by Mexico, Canada, 
Venezuela, and Colombia. I believe our 
plan is sound and in our best interest as 
well as theirs. 

The meetings were worthwhile. And I’m 
looking forward to. hearing from the con- 
gressional delegation which has been visit- 
ing some of the other islands while we’re 
here. 

There are other problems in the Ameri- 
cas. Two of our friends, the United King- 
dom and Argentina, confront each other in 
a complex disagreement which goes back 
many generations. Because they’re both our 
friends, I’ve offered our help in an effort to 
bring the two countries together. Secretary 
Haig has completed a visit to London and is 
now in Buenos Aires. We'll do all we can to 
help bring a peaceful resolution of this 
matter. 

But now I'd like to take a few minutes to 
talk about a domestic problem. There’s ob- 
viously a great misconception on the part of 
many young people with regard to the pro- 
gram of college grants and guaranteed loans 
and what we’re doing with that program in 
the 1983 budget. 

On many campuses, students are being 
told they may not be able to return to 
school next year. In some instances, they’ve 
even been incited to stage protest demon- 
strations against what have been called 
“Draconian cuts” in student aid. One col- 
umnist has written, evidently without 
checking, that millions of American young- 
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sters won't go to college next fall because 
their government is snatching away grants 
and subsidized loans. Well, a lot of people 
have simply been misled. 

It is true that the amount for guaranteed 
student loans will decrease from $2.7 billion 
this year to $2.4 billion in 1983, but not one 
dime of the money being cut has ever gone 
directly for loans to students. The actual 
loans that students receive under this pro- 
gram come from private banks and don’t 
show up in the budget at all. If they did, 
they’d show the highest level ever—$1.6 
billion more in student loan awards in fiscal 
1983 than this year. 

We haven't cut loans. We’ve cut the cost 
to taxpayers of making these loans available. 
Surely no one can quarrel with the reduc- 
tion in administrative costs that results in 
more money for needy students. 

About 44 percent of all enrolled college 
students will receive aid, and undergrad- 
uate students who demonstrate need will be 
eligible for a veritable laundry list of help— 
up to a $1,600 grant and up to a $2,500 
guaranteed loan; work-study support, aver- 
aging $700 a year. A parent, regardless of 
wealth or income, will still be able to 
borrow up to an additional $3,000 a year. 
Graduate students will still be able to 
borrow up to $8,000 a year. 

We've taken steps to provide greater aid 
for students from lower income families. 
The percentage of students from families 
earning $12,000 or less, receiving grants, 
will increase from 64 percent this year to 
about 75 percent. And the loans outstand- 
ing in the Guaranteed Student Loan pro- 
gram, available to future students, will in- 
crease by more than $10 billion next year— 
actually 10.1 billion. 

In 1983 more than 4% million students 
will receive aid from guaranteed student 
loans, and that’s just one of the programs—a 
22-percent increase over this year. All told, 
there will be 7 million grants and loans for 
a student population of between 11 and 14 
million if you include even the part-time 
students. 

Well, I'll be back next Saturday. Thank 
you. And Happy Easter, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:06 p.m. from 


the Brandt residence, where he stayed 
during his visit to Barbados. 
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American Salute to Cabanatuan 
Prisoner of War Memorial Day, 1982 





Proclamation 4926. April 9, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In all of the wars which America has 
fought, few of our citizens have been called 
upon to make the sacrifices and endure the 
hardships of those who were held captive. 
The American men, women and children 
who were incarcerated at Cabanatuan pris- 
oner of war camp in the Philippine Islands 
during World War II suffered cruel and in- 
humane treatment, resulting in over three 
thousand deaths between May 1942 and 
February 1945. 

The Congress has, by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 435, requested me to designate April 
12, 1982, as “American Salute to Cabana- 
tuan Prisoner of War Memorial Day.” We 
all should recognize the special debt owed 
to our fellow citizens who, while defending 
the ideals for which this great Nation 
stands, endured treatment which exhibited 
complete disregard for the most basic sense 
of compassion, moral standards and interna- 
tional obligations. Theirs was a lonely and 
painful experience with which few can asso- 
ciate. We should also remember the fami- 
lies of those prisoners who died at Cabana- 
tuan, for the sorrow of their loss is a daily 
burden. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate April 12, 1982, the forti- 
eth anniversary of the fall of Bataan and 
Corregidor, as “American Salute to Cabana- 
tuan Prisoner of War Memorial Day,” a day 
dedicated to those former captives held at 
Cabanatuan, to those who died there and to 
their families. I call on all Americans to join 
in honoring those who made the painful 
sacrifice of being held captive in war and 
their loved ones. 

And I call on State and local officials and 
private organizations to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
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two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:23 a.m., April 12, 1982] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 12. 


Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week, 
1982 





Proclamation 4927. April 12, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The spirit of America lies in the richness 
of our diverse cultural heritage, with ties 
forged through the struggle of all of our 
people in the quest for freedom and oppor- 
tunity. 

Asian and Pacific Americans have long 
shared the dreams common to all Ameri- 
cans and borne the heartaches and tri- 
umphs of the American experience. In spite 
of years of struggle and toil, in spite of ex- 
clusion and incarceration and discrimina- 
tion, peoples whose roots lie in Asia and the 
Pacific Islands have brought forth myriad 
contributions to this country—in the arts 
and literature, science, industry, commerce, 
government, and agriculture. 

America owes a profound debt to its 
Asian and Pacific immigrants, who came to 
these shores to escape poverty and oppres- 
sion. They brought to America a spirit 
which renews the hopes and ideals of the 
American Republic in forming a more per- 
fect Union. 

As we celebrate the accomplishments of 
Asian and Pacific Americans, we dedicate 
ourselves to overcoming the legacy of the 
past, knowing that the tasks in the struggle 
for full participation and equal opportunity 
remain incomplete. We are grateful to 


Asian and Pacific Americans for their pres- 
ence and for their enduring belief in the 
unalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, de- 
clare the seven-day period beginning May 
7, 1982, as Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Week. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 12th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:34 p.m., April 12, 1982] 


Dutch-American Friendship Day, 1982 





Proclamation 4928. April 12, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


April 19, 1982 marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the Netherlands 
and the United States of America. This is 
the United States’ longest unbrcken, peace- 
ful relationship with any foreign country. 

From the very beginning, Americans and 
Dutch were drawn together by mutual 
ideals. The Pilgrims resided in the Nether- 
lands for ten years before they set sail for 
the New World. During the Revolutionary 
War, the Dutch people demonstrated their 
widespread sympathy for the American 
struggle for freedom. 

On the Dutch island of St. Eustatius in 
the Caribbean, the first foreign salute to the 
American flag took place on November 16, 
1776; John Paul Jones was received as a 
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hero in Amsterdam in 1779 when he 
landed with two captured British ships; and 
the Dutch Government entered into secret 
negotiations with the Continental Congress, 
starting in 1778, on the draft of a Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce. 

But, most important, on April 19, 1782, 
John Adams was admitted by the States 
General of the Dutch Republic as Minister 
of the United States of America, thus ob- 
taining the second diplomatic recognition of 
the United States as an independent nation. 
Adams also succeeded, on October 8, 1782, 
in signing the first Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce between the two countries. This 
recognition of the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation can be regarded as a key 
step in our country’s efforts to take its right- 
ful place in the world community of nations 
as a sovereign state. 

During the dark days of World War II, 
America was able to return this early sup- 
port for our nationhood. Thousands of our 
young men are buried on Dutch soil, 
having given their lives in the liberation of 
the Netherlands. 

Today, the United States and the Nether- 
lands share a joint commitment to our 
common security and the defense of free- 
dom and our shared democratic values 
through our mutual membership in the 
North Atlantic Alliance. Our close economic 
ties reinforce our common philosophic and 
political goals, and the Netherlands is now 
the top foreign investor in the United 
States. 

While the particular expression of our 
policies and actions has not always been 
identical, this recognition of common inter- 
ests and shared ideals has been a hallmark 
of the continuously peaceful and productive 
relationship between the United States and 
the Netherlands for two hundred years. 

In recognition of this long and fruitful 
relationship between our two countries and 
peoples, I do hereby designate April 19, 
1982 as Dutch-American Friendship Day 
and call on all Americans to observe such 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 12th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 
Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:59 a.m., April 13, 1982] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 13. 


Private Sector Initiatives 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon for 
National Religious Leaders. April 13, 1982 





Well, welcome to the White House. I 
almost didn’t get up here. I’m so used to 
being an after-lunch speaker that —{laugh- 
ter|—before lunch as a speaker threw me. | 
have just some brief remarks here, and then 
after we get through eating, why, we'll 
have something of a dialog instead of a 
monolog. 

We just celebrated the happiest and holi- 
est holidays of the Christian faith, and we’re 
in the sixth day of the eighth day of Pass- 
over, a reminder of our nation’s Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Today America’s in the 
midst of a period of reevaluation about the 
role of our fundamental institutions, what 
functions are within the proper sphere of 
government, which of those should be left 
at State and local levels, how much can gov- 
ernment tax before it infringes on our citi- 
zens’ freedom and damages the economy’s 
ability to grow and prosper. 

For some time now I’ve been convinced 
that there is a great hunger on the part of 
our people for a spiritual revival in this 
land. There is a role for churches and tem- 
ples that—just as there has been throughout 
our history. They were once the center of 
community activity, the primary source of 
help for the less fortunate, with the 
churches that ran orphanages, homes for 
the elderly, other vital services. As late as 
1935, at the depth of the Great Depression, 
a substantial portion of all charity was spon- 
sored by religious institutions. And today, as 
we all know, the field seems to have been 
coopted by government. 

The story of the Good Samaritan has 
always illustrated to me what God’s chal- 
lenge really is—the injured pilgrim lying by 
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the roadside, those who passed by, and then 
the one man, the Samaritan, who crossed 
over to help him. He didn’t go running into 
town and look for a caseworker to tell him 
that there was a fellow out there that 
needed help. He took it upon himself. 
Today, we’ve become so used to turning to 
government rather than taking the personal 
time and effort required to help those in 
need. Some even confuse charity as being 
the money that is given for lobbying to get 
more social programs passed. 

I realize there is apprehension in the reli- 
gious community about budget cuts, fear 
that we’re trying to dump responsibility on 
others, including the churches, and I under- 
stand that concern. While we've quite 
justly, and out of economic necessity, cut 
some budgets, we have not, contrary to 
what seems to be the perception, aban- 
doned America’s commitment to the poor. 

Critics notwithstanding, overall social 
spending on the part of government is up. 
For example, the budget for Health and 
Human Services will total $274.2 billion in 
1983, an increase of 8 percent or $20 billion 
over 1982. And that’s $53 billion more than 
the defense budget. Our budget for Health 
and Human Services alone is larger than 
the national debts of all the countries in the 
world—or any other country in the world, 
except the United States and the Soviet 
Union. It provides increases for Head Start, 
social security, Medicare, and other safety 
net programs. 

By and large, when people speak about 
budget cuts, what they’re actually referring 
to is the trimming of projected increases in 
spending. Well, there’ve been some cuts in 
some programs, programs that were ineffi- 
cient, top-heavy with bureaucracy, or not 
coming close to accomplishing what they 
set out to do. Government spending, in 
general, and social spending, in particular, 
got out of hand during the last decade. The 
Federal budget tripled, even though de- 
fense spending, in real dollars, was decreas- 
ing. I mention defense, because most of the 
critics of the budget seem to want to draw 
that comparison as to what we’re doing in 
that regard. But with this growth in govern- 
ment came double-digit inflation, economic 
stagnation, and high levels of unemploy- 
ment. Something had to be done. 


If you just take inflation; if it had kept 
running at the rate it was in 1980, rather 
than what we brought it down to, a family 
of four on a fixed income of $15,000 would 
now be about $1,000 poorer in purchasing 
power. Inflation, which was 12.4 percent in 
1980, has been averaging 4% percent for 
the last 6 months. To lay the groundwork 
for economic recovery, we had to make 
some changes. But we’re maintaining our 
fundamental commitment to the poor. 

We must recapture the spirit of brother- 
hood, however, of family and community 
that once was the hallmark of this country. 
We're trying to get people, once again, 
trying to help others directly. Accomplish- 
ing this is not simply a matter of raising 
money; it’s not just reaching into our pock- 
ets but reaching into our hearts. I’ve estab- 
lished a Task Force on Private Sector Initia- 
tives, chaired by Bill Verity, who is with us 
here today. It’s coordinating a broad-range 
program that’s beginning to have a tangible 
impact. 

I appreciate that your presence here rep- 
resents something of a commitment to pro- 
vide the leadership necessary to build 
stronger working partnerships to tackle 
community problems throughout the coun- 
try. But I’m not suggesting, nor have I ever 
suggested, that churches and other volun- 
tary groups should pick up the dollar-for- 
dollar cost of reduced Federal programs. I 
just believe it would be a good thing for the 
soul of this country to encourage people to 
get involved and accept more direct re- 
sponsibility for one another’s health, happi- 
ness, and well-being, rather than leaving it 
to the bureaucracy. 

When someone starts talking about ac- 
cepting more responsibility, I know that 
many in organizations whose budgets are 
already pinched get a queasy feeling. Well, 
we all know the study of the 5,000 who 
were fed from what today would probably 
have been called a brown paper bag 
lunch—a few loaves and fishes. But some- 
how, God can take our limited resources 
and solve larger problems if we’re willing to 
share and to have faith. Today I’m con- 
vinced that with God’s help the American 
people are capable of great things and that 
we'll be blessed beyond all expectation if 
we only try. 
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George Bush’s wife, Barbara, told me of a 
church that she visited in Atlanta, St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church. In the early seventies 
this church was in decline. It was losing 
membership and attendance. And then a 
few members realized that you only gain 
your life by giving it away. So, some of 
them started a food program. At first, it was 
just sandwiches at lunch for the needy of 
the neighborhood. Now it runs 7 days a 
week and serves up to 600 people a day. 
The church has also opened a building to an 
educational program for high school drop- 
outs, which is jointly run by a nonprofit 
organization, the local school system, and 
members of the community. The church, 
incidentally, has grown tremendously in 
membership. 

At this time of Passover we can be re- 
minded of the wisdom of the Talmud, 
which says, “These are the things for which 
there are no prescribed limitations: the 
corner of the field for gleaners, the giving 
of the first fruits and the deeds of loving 
kindness. The fruit of these deeds is for 
them in this world, while the principle re- 
mains in the world to come.” God's treas- 
ures surround us and are waiting for those 
willing to do His work. 

Our task force on private initiatives, 
chaired by Bill Verity, has challenged the 
corporate community to double its philan- 
thropic contributions. Today, while private 
citizens and corporations contribute $47 bil- 
lion annually, 94 percent of U.S. corpora- 
tions do not contribute more than $500 an- 
nually. 

Now, contributions need not be in 
money. Companies can sponsor volunteer 
programs for their management and em- 
ployees or even volunteer the use of their 
equipment. Prudential Insurance Company, 
for example, has the largest corporate van- 
pool system in the United States to bring 
their employees to and from work. Between 
office runs, their fleet of vans in Union 
County, New Jersey, is used to transport the 
elderly and the underprivileged. The poten- 
tial for community projects like Prudential’s 
van fleet is limited only by our imagination. 

I suspect that those who manage corpora- 
tions would be pleased to speak with the 
delegation of the local clergy with an idea 
of bettering the community. We must re- 
member that many of those who run 
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Americans’ business do sit each week in 
church or synagogue here and there in the 
country. 

If not the churches, whose job is it to 
touch the hearts of those who are not al- 
ready involved? Pardon me if this sounds 
familiar, but: If not us, who? If not now, 
when? 

Two years ago a Catholic nun, Sister Ruth 
Haney, and a Southern Baptist lady, Mrs. 
Janice Webb, discovered something in their 
town of Jefferson City, Missouri, that cried 
out for action. There are four prisons locat- 
ed in that city, and when families of the 
prisoners came to visit, many had to sleep 
in the park or under bridges. These two 
women of different faiths mobilized 
churches across the State, headed up a com- 
mittee, and raised $46,000 from churches 
and individual members to buy an old 
rooming house three blocks from one of the 
prisons. 

Individual churches took responsibility for 
renovating and furnishing the dozen rooms 
in the house and for the continued support 
of its operation. Mrs. Webb says, “Our sole 
purpose is to provide”—and I hope I’m pro- 
nouncing this right; I realized when I read 
the word I had never said it aloud—“agape, 
God’s unconditional love to prisoners and 
their families.” And so they named it the 
Agape House. They provide a bed and bath, 
but something deeper—the certainty that 
someone cares. This is the kind of spirit we 
need to draw upon. 

In Chicago, Father Clements started the 
one-church-one-child program aimed at 
finding adoptive parents for minority chil- 
dren with special needs, handicapped chil- 
dren, children with learning disabilities, 
older children. The program, as its name 
suggests, asked each church to take respon- 
sibility to help one lost and lonely child find 
a home. In a year’s time, 159 churches have 
responded to Father Clements’ challenge, 
and he’s taking the idea out of Chicago and 
going nationwide. 

A few weeks ago, I met here in the White 
House with a group of 75 black ministers. It 
was a warm and inspiring meeting. Yes, 
they were concerned about our budget 
cuts. And we talked about that. 

The black clergymen represent a noble 
tradition in this country. Their struggle to 
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aid the poor, help the sick, and counsel the 
troubled has always been a real part of their 
ministry. I sincerely believe they have 
much to teach all of us about what can be 
accomplished. But today many black 
churches need a helping hand. If nothing 
else, I would hope that we see more reli- 
gious organizations—black and white, Chris- 
tian and Jewish—working together. 

There is, for example, expertise in 
America’s churches that could be put to use 
teaching the unemployed skills that would 
change their lives. Your churches and syna- 
gogues can be the catalyst to convene a 
strong community partnership that can and 
will make the difference. 

It’s time for me to sit down, but I'd like 
to end with this thought. We have problems 
in our country, and many people are pray- 
ing and waiting for God to do something. I 
just wonder if maybe God isn’t waiting for 
us to do something. And while no one else 
is capable of doing everything, everyone is 
capable of doing something. 

This is the spirit that built and preserved 
our freedom, made us a humane and God- 
fearing people. It lives among us still, here 
in this house and across the land, and as 
long as it lives, so too will the America that 
we cherish. 

And now it’s my pleasure to invite His 
Eminence Terence Cardinal Cooke of New 
York City to ask a blessing on this lunch 
and this gathering. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:09 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


239th Birthday of Thomas Jefferson 





Statement by the President. April 13, 1982 





Thomas Jefferson remains one of the tow- 
ering figures in American history 239 years 
after his birth. Statesman, scholar, inventor, 
farmer, and philosopher, he was, first and 
foremost, a champion of individual liberty. 
Throughout his life he was a tireless advo- 


cate of free expression and the sanctity of 


property, for he knew that, to be whole, 
freedom must be economic as well as politi- 
cal. 


Thomas Jefferson also knew that too 
much government threatened human 
rights. “What has destroyed liberty and the 
rights of man in every government that has 
ever existed under the Sun?” he asked. And 
he answered, “The generalizing and con- 
centrating all cares and powers into one 
body.” Limited government, in a sound 
Federal system with essential powers prop- 
erly distributed among local, State, and na- 
tional bodies was his goal. For all govern- 
ments his admonition was straightforward: 
“A wise and frugal government,” he de- 
clared in his first Inaugural Address, 
*. . . Shall restrain men from injuring one 
another, ... shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of indus- 
try and improvement, and shall not take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned.” 

Much has changed in the last two centur- 
ies, but the principles Thomas Jefferson es- 
poused still lie at the heart of our democrat- 
ic society. May his 239th birthday be a time 
of national renewal when we commit our- 
selves anew to the proud, free heritage Jef- 
ferson bequeathed us. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Nomination of Louis G. Fields, Jr., for the 
Rank of Ambassador While Serving as U.S. 
Representative to the Committee on 
Disarmament. April 13, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Louis G. Fields, Jr., for the 
rank of Ambassador while serving as United 
States Representative to the Committee on 
Disarmament. He would succeed Charles 
Conway Flowerree. 

Mr. Fields served in the United States 
Army as lieutenant in 1952-54. He was in 
the private practice of law in Richmond, 
Va., in 1956-62, and an attorney with A. H. 
Robins in 1962-66. He began his govern- 
ment service as administrative assistant to 
United States Senator A. Willis Robertson 
(1966-67). He was a consultant-expert at 
the Agency for International Development 
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in 1967-69. At the Department of State he 
was attorney-adviser in the Office of the 
Legal Adviser (1969-70), Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Politico-Military Affairs (1970- 
74), and Assistant Legal Adviser for Special 
Functional Problems (1974-81). Recently he 
has been on detail to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency as United States Rep- 
resentative to the Committee on Disarm- 
ament. 

Mr. Fields graduated from the University 
of Florida (B.A., 1950) and the University of 
Virginia (LL.B., 1956). He is married, has 
one child, and resides in Arlington, Va. He 
was born May 21, 1929, in Miami, Fla. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Michael A. McManus, Jr., 
as Deputy Assistant to the President and 
Deputy to the Deputy Chief of Staff. 
April 13, 1982 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Michael A. McManus, Jr., to 
be Deputy Assistant to the President and 
Deputy to the Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Mr. McManus has been corporate counsel 
to Pfizer, Inc., a multinational health care 
company, and general counsel of its interna- 


tional chemicals division. He previously 
served in the Department of Commerce 
during the Ford administration. 

On the White House staff he will work 
closely with Mr. Deaver on a wide variety 
of administrative and other matters. In ad- 
dition he will be responsible for the plan- 
ning and coordination of administrative and 
logistical matters related to the President’s 
trip to Europe this June. 

Mr. McManus graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame and the Georgetown 
Law Center. He also attended the Pace 
University Graduate School of Business. He 
resides in New York City and was born in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., on March 11, 1943. 
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Delaware River Basin Commission 





Appointment of George Joseph Kanuck as 
Alternate Federal Member. April 13, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint George Joseph Kanuck to be 
Alternate Federal Member, Delaware River 
Basin Commission. He will succeed Sher- 
man Willard Tribbitt. 

Since 1979 Mr. Kanuck has served as a 
member of the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives and also maintains a part-time 
law practice in Allentown, Pa. Mr. Kanuck 
was an attorney with the Worth Law Office 
in Allentown in 1976-78; employment man- 
ager and director of safety and security, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
in 1970-73; and was marketing representa- 
tive, Atlantic-Richfield Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1967-68. 

He graduated from the University of 
Dayton (B.A., 1965) and Suffolk University 
Law School (J.D., 1976). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Bethlehem, Pa 
He was born April 26, 1943, in Marion, Ind. 


Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Commission 





Appointment of Charles Roper Jeter as 
Commissioner Representing the Federal 
Government. April 13, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Charles Roper Jeter to be 
Commissioner, representing the United 
States Government on the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission. He 
will succeed Rebecca W. Hanmer. 

Mr. Jeter was chief, wastewater and 
stream quality control, South Carolina De- 
partment of Environmental Control, in 
1976-81. He was director, industrial and ag- 
ricultural wastewater division, in 1972-76, 
and was a chemist for the South Carolina 
Department of Environmental Control in 
1967-72. 

He graduated from Clemson University 
(B.S., 1963; M.S., 1971). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Atlanta, Ga. 
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Mr. Jeter was born March 1, 1942, in York, 
S.C. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. April 14, 1982 





The President. Wasn't it nice of us to get 
you all out in the spring weather here 
today? [Laughter] 


Dispute Between Argentina and Great 
Britain 

Before taking your questions, I want to 
offer one or two remarks concerning the 
situation before us in the South Atlantic. 
From the outset, we’ve made clear our wish 
to assist in finding a basis for resolution of 
this difficult issue. It was for that purpose 
that I sent Secretary Haig to both capitals 
last week. During his travels I’ve remained 
in close communication with him, and 
today have had the benefit of a thorough 
report on where matters stand. 

The situation is most sensitive. Nonethe- 
less, ideas have been presented which are 
being seriously considered on both sides. 
Peace is our common cause. In the interest 
of finding a solution, I’ve asked Secretary 
Haig to return shortly to Argentina for fur- 
ther talks. In view of the sensitivity of this 
situation, I'll have no further comment on 
this matter. It wouldn’t be appropriate at 
this time, and I will defer all questions until 
further developments occur. 

Questions 

Q. Sir, we’re just going to have to ask you 
about the reports that the United States is 
helping Great Britain in several ways in this 
crisis. Can you not comment on that? 

The President. 1 cannot comment. This 
situation is too critical that any comment, I 
think, can be taken one way or the other 
and endanger the peacekeeping or peace- 
making process. So—— 

Q. I understand, sir, but the last time you 
spoke you said that both sides were our 
friends and you implied that there was a 
certain evenhandedness in our attitude. Is 
that still our position? 


The President. We are still trying to be a 
fair broker in this situation and bring peace. 
And again, things lose translation between 
here and when someone may hear them on 
either side. That’s why the safest thing is to 
not comment. 

Q. Mr. President, just how sensitive is this 
situation? How much time does Secretary 
Haig have—does the United States have to 
bring it to some resolution? 

The President. | don’t think anyone could 
speculate on that as to what the time situa- 
tion is. 

Q. Mr. President, how concerned are you 
that Israel will find some pretext or put 
some pressure on Menahem Begin to 
renege on his pledge to return the Sinai to 
Egypt? 

The President. All I can tell you is that I 
have his pledge that the turnover is going 
to occur and that they’re going forward 
with the Camp David—in the framework of 
the Camp David talks. And we have Secre- 
tary Stoessel over there talking to them 
about various problems. And so I’m going to 
have confidence in that statement that he’s 
made to me. 

Q. When are you going to stop the 
bloodshed 

The President. What's that? 

Q. the Israeli occupation against the 
Arab shooting of children and women 
and 

The President. Well, this is a tragic affair. 
Obviously, the individual who perpetrated 
that horrible deed at the temple is de- 
ranged, and now for this to lead to the 
great unrest, yes, it’s a great tragedy. 

Q. Are you willing to consider a tempo- 
rary surtax of, perhaps, 4 percent as part of 
a package to reduce the deficit? 

The President. The discussions that are 
going on, and of which we’re not—I’m not 
participating, are discussions that are ex- 
ploring every avenue of what can be a 
package that, hopefully, can bring about a 
bipartisan move to meet the problems, defi- 
cit problems that we face this year. And I 
have not been party to any of the many 
alternatives, both with regard to revenues 
and regard to cuts in spending that have 
been made. 

And what will happen is the leadership 
on both sides—myself on this side and the 
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Speaker and others on the other, Congress- 
man Wright—when the discussions have led 
to something that they think is a package 
that now has reasonable success of being 
negotiated out, then we'll treat the thing in 
the whole, the whole package. So I’m not 
going to have any comments on considera- 
tion on any of these things that are being 
talked about. 


Q. Mr. President, you’re not—there are 
those who feel, because of your strong stand 
for tax reduction, that the surcharge has, 
sort of, automatically been ruled out. You’re 
not doing that, are you, here? 

The President. I'm neither ruling out nor 
ruling in, because, as I say, I’m on the side- 
lines until those who are carrying on the 
discussions—and they’re not negotiations, 
they are discussions—feel that they have 
something that has a possibility of success 
with both sides, and then I will see it. 


Q. How close are they? 

The President. | understand that they’re 
reasonably optimistic with the discussions 
that have been going on. 

Q. When, Mr. President—next week do 
you think you'll become personally in- 


volved? Senator Dole said the other day it 
was time for the principal players to suit up 
for the game, yourself and Speaker O’Neill. 


The President. Well, they’re coming 
close, but I'm going to—they’re going to 
have to set that time when they decide that 
it’s time to come forward and say, “Here, 
our discussions have led to this.” 

Q. What do you think the chances are 
that Secretary Haig can find peace? 

The President. Again, this would be com- 
menting in a way that could be detrimental 
to the process that’s going on. I’m just going 
to say that what he’s doing—I think we 
should all be hoping, and we should all be 
praying. And he’s working extremely hard, 
as you know, on this. 

Q. Mr. President, does Jim Baker have 
your authority to proceed the way he’s 
been proceeding in discussing, at least, the 
surtax and other tax issues? 

The President. He’s there, but mainly he’s 
there observing and listening and, as I say, 
it is not—it’s been portrayed as negotia- 
tions; they’re not. So, he’s there with my 
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encouragement to go forward with this 
process. 

Q. Sir, according to the participants, he’s 
been doing more than listening; he’s been 
suggesting and offering ideas as well. 

The President. Well, I'm sure in a discus- 
sion-type meeting that there are moments 
when that takes place. But he’s not going 
there in the sense of going with positions 
that I have backed or offered or said, “Do 
this or do that.” 

Q. How would a surtax fit in with your 
supply-side philosophy, with what you hope 
will be an incentive to people to invest? 

The President. Well, again, you’ve asked 
me—well, I’m just not going to comment 
while they’re going forward. I want them to 
complete their discussions, and then I'll 
look at the package as a whole. 

Q. Have you considered that? 

The President. But I won’t comment on 
any particulars until I get the whole pack- 
age. 

Q. You haven’t said anything about 
whether the U.S. is supplying any intelli- 
gence information to the British. But could 
you comment on reports that the Soviets 
are supplying intelligence information to 
the Argentinians? 

The President. Well, that has been report- 
ed and evidently is established. And I think 
that it’s a—I’d like to see them butt out. 

Q. You’re meaning you’re confirming it? 

Q. You'll confirm one but not the other? 

The President. What? 

Q. You mean it’s not too sensitive to con- 
firm the Soviet involvement? 

The President. No, no. | said all I know is 
what I’ve heard and read, and if that’s 
going on, why, I would rather-—— 

Q. How does this affect the whole bal- 
ance of the situation in the whole Latin 
American region with the Soviets, who you 
claim are helping the Nicaraguans and the 
guerrillas in El Salvador, siding with the 
Argentinians, who are apparently against 
the Nicaraguans? I mean, how does this 

The President. Yes, but now, you see, 
you’ve just made my case for me. You've 
just indicated that there’s no way to com- 
ment on these things without running the 
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risk of saying something or creating some 
perception that will make it more difficult 
for Al to do what he’s doing. So I just can’t 
do it. 

Mr. Speakes. {Larry Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary| This will have to be 
the last question. 

Q. Can we go back to the budget? 

Mr. Speakes. One question. 

Q. Ed Rollins says that Republicans on 
Capitol Hill who don’t support your pro- 
gram should be disciplined. Do you agree? 
And if so, what’s the difference between 
the Democrats last year who supported 
your program? Shouldn’t they have been 
disciplined? 

The President. Well, no, I don’t agree. 
And I intend to support as many Republi- 
can candidates as I can in the coming elec- 
tion year. And I’ve never used that—in 
spite of all the inferences in the many 
meetings that I’ve had with legislators on 
the issues that have come up and the votes, 
and so forth—I have never used anything or 
attempted anything but to try and persuade 
them to my viewpoint. And there’s never 
been any club held over any of them. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. Thank you. 

Q. Will you talk to Mr. Rollins about that? 

Mr. Speakes. That’s got to be the last 
question. Sorry. 

Q. Will you speak to Mr. Rollins about 
that? 

The President. What? 

Q. Will you speak to him about that? Or 
have youP 

The President. He says it’s the last ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Speakes. Last question. 

Q. Next time you hold one of these, will 
you let us carry it live? Because I think you 
didn’t say anything that you wouldn’t mind 
being heard live, did you? 

The President. I never say anything that I 
wouldn’t mind being heard live. [Laughter] 

Q. Well, we'll tell your aides that you said 
that, sir. [Laughter] 

Reporters, Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. 


Presidential Commission on Drunk 
Driving 





Remarks on Signing Executive Order 12358. 
April 14, 1982 





I won’t make the mistake I made last 
week; I'll say my few words up here. Last 
week I sat down where I was to sign, then 
said the few words, and then was reminded 
by all the gentlemen with the cameras that 
they hadn’t heard anything because I 
wasn’t in front of the microphones. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, before we get started with that, I 
want all Americans and everyone present to 
know that I am a strong believer in safety 
belts. It isn’t true though that I have one on 
my saddle. [Laughter] 

The White House press corps seems to 
have an interest in any facts and figures 
that I use, so I hope they report on the 
numbers I’m about to give, because you 
simply won’t hear any figures more impor- 
tant than these. Nearly 50,000 people were 
killed on our highways last year. Now, out 
of this statistic comes an even more chilling 
one. Drunk driving. Drunk drivers were in- 
volved in 25,000 of those fatalities, in addi- 
tion to 750,000 injuries a year. In other 
words, half of all automobile deaths involve 
drunk drivers. 

During this short ceremony at least one 
person will be killed by a drunk driver. I’m 
afraid to think who it may be. All of us have 
heard the tragic stories about the young 
mother with her new baby, the grandmoth- 
er out with her grandchildren, or the father 
and son going to Little League practice 
killed by a drunken driver. 

Americans are outraged that such slaugh- 
ter of the innocent can take place on our 
highways. Our anger and frustration are 
matched only by the grief of those who 
have lost loved ones in such accidents. But 
there are useful preventive measures we 
can take. The highway safety campaign that 
we're launching is aimed at the areas where 
a little prevention can pay big returns in 
saving lives and reducing injuries. 

First, we intend to hit hard at the major 
threat on our highways, the drunken driver. 
So, today I am announcing the formation of 
a commission to lead this effort and to act 
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as a catalyst for grassroots action, for even 
though drunk driving is a problem nation- 
wide, it can be solved only at the State and 
local level. Yet the Federal Government 
also has a role to play. John Volpe, the 
former Secretary of Transportation, himself 
has agreed to be the Chairman of this im- 
portant panel. With his leadership and that 
of the rest of the commission, we will advo- 
cate a strong approach to reducing drunk 
driving accidents across the country. 

Some accidents of course will inevitably 
persist. But let me give you another inter- 
esting statistic. About half of all the people 
who die in passenger cars, light trucks, or 
vans could have been saved if they had 
been wearing seatbelts. Think of it—half. 
They could have been saved with just one 
little click of the buckle. And so, the second 
part of our traffic safety program is to make 
motorists more aware of the importance of 
safety belts and their effectiveness in saving 
lives. 

When I was Governor of California—and 
I can hear my staff now saying, oh, no, no, 
here we go again—{laughter|—but back 
when I was Governor of California, about 
25 percent of all Americans used safety 
belts. Today only 10 percent of our people 
are wearing them. We're going to get that 
percentage back up there where it was and 
then go higher. 

What is already heartening about this 
effort to make our highways safer in the 
support of organizations—or is the support, 
I should say, of organizations of the private 
sector. Citizens at the grassroots are orga- 
nizing to help State and local authorities 
expand their fight against the drunken 
driver. 

The mood of the Nation is ripe to make 
great headway against this problem, and 
that’s exactly what we intend to do. By 
working together we can look forward to 
creating greater safety on our streets and 
highways. 

And now, I am going to sign the procla- 
mation that creates the commission on 
wearing safety belts and drunk driving. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:46 a.m. at 


the ceremony in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. 
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Presidential Commission on Drunk 
Driving 





Executive Order 12358. April 14, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to aid the 
States in their fight against the epidemic of 
drunk driving on the Nation’s roads, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. There is hereby 
established the Presidential Commission on 
Drunk Driving. The Commission shall be 
composed of no more than 26 members ap- 
pointed by the President. In addition, the 
Majority Leader of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Represer.tatives 
are invited to designate two Members of 
each House to participate. The President 
shall designate a Chairman from among the 
members of the Commission. 

Sec. 2. Functions. The Commission shall 
undertake to: 

(a) heighten public awareness of the seri- 
ousness of the drunk driving problem; 

(b) persuade States and communities to 
attack the drunk driving problem in a more 
organized and systematic manner, including 
plans to eliminate bottlenecks in the arrest, 
trial and sentencing process that impair the 
effectiveness of many drunk driving laws; 

(c) encourage State and local officials and 
organizations to accept and use the latest 
techniques and methods to solve the prob- 
lem; and 

(d) generate public support for increased 
enforcement of State and local drunk driv- 
ing laws. 

Sec. 3. Administration. 

(a) The heads of Executive agencies shall, 
to the extent permitted by law, provide the 
Commission with such information on 
drunk driving and highway safety issues and 
such other support as it may request for the 
effective performance of its functions. 

(b) Members of the Commission shall re- 
ceive no compensation for their work on 
the Commission. However, the Secretary of 
Transportation may allow members to be 
reimbursed for travel expenses while en- 
gaged in the work of the Commission, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law for persons serving inter- 
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mittently in the government service (5 
U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(c) The Department of Transportation 
shall, to the extent permitted by law and 
subject to the availability of funds, provide 
the Commission with such administrative 
services, funds, facilities, staff and other 
support services as may be necessary for the 
effective performance of its functions. 

Sec. 4. General Provisions. 

(a) The Commission is authorized to con- 
duct public meetings and utilize such other 
procedures as it may deem necessary for 
the effective performance of its functions. 

(b) The Commission shall terminate one 
year from this date. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
April 14, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:27 p.m., April 14, 1982) 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 





Appointment of 20 Members. 
April 14, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on Mental Retardation. 


Kathleen M. Barrett has been serving as a volun- 
teer at Washington Hospital Center establish- 
ing communications programs for inservice 
facilities. She resides in Potomac, Md., and was 
born February 17, 1944. 


Richard E. Blanton, Ph. D., is currently asso- 


ciate director of the Illinois Department of 


Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities 
division of developmental disabilities in Spring- 
field. He was born April 8, 1930. 

Lee A. Christoferson, M.D., is chairman of the 
department of neurosciences at the University 
of North Dakota School of Medicine. He re- 
sides in Fargo, N. Dak., and was born June 9, 
1921. 

Dorothy Corbin Clark, R.N., has been serving as 
legislative consultant to the Utah State Nurses 
Association and as vice chairman, Governor's 
Advisory Council, Utah Occupational Safety 


and Health Administration, since 1974. She re- 
sides in Provo, Utah, and was born October 8, 
1924. 


Vicki Marie Click has been involved in a 
number of community activities in Tucson, 
Ariz. She was born June 14, 1944. 


Thomas J. Farrell is a chartered life underwriter 
for Thomas J. Farrell and Associates in Santa 
Rosa, Calif. He was born June 10, 1926. 


Madeline B. Harwood is a member of the Ver- 
mont State Senate. She resides in Manchester 
Center, Vt., and was born July 7, 1914. 

Elsie D. Helsel, Ph. D., is professor emeritus of 
the Center for Human Development, Convoca- 
tion Center, Ohio University in Athens, Ohio. 
She was born July 10, 1915. 

Lawrence A. Kane, Jr., is an attorney with the 
law firm of Dinsmore and Shohl in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was born Septemer 27, 1929. 

Richard J. Kogan is executive vice-president of 
Schering-Plough Corp. in Summit, N.J. He was 
born June 6, 1941. 

James L. Kuebelbeck is president of Williams- 
Kuebelbeck and Associates, Inc., in Redwood 
City, Calif. He was born December 21, 1932. 

D. Beth Macy is currently director, developmen- 
tal disabilities, State Department of Health, in 
Lincoln, Nebr. She was born February 26, 
1947. 

Timothy J. O’Brien is deputy director, SSI/Dis- 
abled Children’s Program, Office of Mental Re- 
tardation and Developmental Disabilities, State 
of New York. He resides in Delmar, N.Y., and 
was born October 29, 1938. 

Frederick J. Rose is a retired businessman and 
rancher and resides in Ocean Ridge, Fla. He 
was born January 2, 1929. 

Raymond M. Peterson is director, San Diego Re- 
gional Center for the Developmentally Dis- 
abled. He resides in La Jolla, Calif., and was 
born September 27, 1936. 


Anne Crellin Seggerman is president and 
founder, Fourth World Foundation, Inc., in 
Fairfield, Conn. She was born May 13, 1931 


Marguerite Timlin Shine was involved in the 
field of social work for 12 years, including work 
for the Department of Public Welfare in Wash- 
ington, D.C. She resides in San Francisco, 
Calif., and was born April 13, 1929. 

Lila Thompson is a volunteer worker and State 
advisory board member for the Department of 
Mental Health and Retardation. She resides in 
Richmond, Tex., and was born March 18, 1922. 

Virginia J. Thornburgh is an active volunteer 
working with mentally retarded and physically 
handicapped persons. She resides in Harris- 
burg, Pa., and was born January 7, 1940. 
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Ruth A. Warson, R.N., is a guest lecturer, Mount 
Saint Mary’s College, and is vice chairman, 
community advisory committee, Los Angeles 
Unified School District. She was born April 11, 
1928. 


Crime Victims Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4929. April 14, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The innocent victims of crime have fre- 
quently been overlooked by our criminal 
justice system. Too often their pleas for jus- 
tice have gone unheeded and_ their 
wounds—personal, emotional and _finan- 
cial—have gone unattended. 

The rule of law is fundamental to the 
preservation of the democratic principles 
and ideals that law-abiding Americans cher- 
ish. Our commitment to criminal justice 
goes far deeper than our desire to punish 
the guilty or to deter those considering a 
lawless course. We must never forget that 
our laws represent the collective moral 
voice of a free society—a voice that articu- 
lates our shared beliefs about the rules of 
civilized behavior, and reflects our basic 
precept that men and women should be 
treated as free individuals, responsible for 
the consequences of their actions. When we 
countenance the suffering of innocent vic- 
tims of crime, we thus threaten to under- 
mine the faith of our citizens in a legal 
system that lies at the heart of much that is 
unique and precious about our Nation itself. 

We cannot afford for law-abiding Ameri- 
cans to lose that faith. At a time when 
crime remains a serious national problem, 
we must be ever-more zealous in our pur- 
suit of law and justice. In that pursuit, we 
must never forget that the victims of crimes 
are not merely statistics on a police blotter; 
they are our friends, relatives, neighbors 
and fellow citizens. They are entitled to 
better treatment, and it is time to do some- 
thing about it. 

The plight of innocent citizens victimized 
by lawlessness deserves immediate national 
attention. I have, therefore, decided to es- 


tablish a Presidential Task Force on Victims 
of Crime, to be composed of members of 
the public with particular knowledge and 
expertise in the area of victims’ rights, that 
will evaluate current national, state and 
local policies and programs concerning this 
important issue and recommend executive 
and legislative action to improve our efforts 
to assist and protect victims of crime. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
19, 1982, as Crime Victims Week. I urge all 
Federal, state and local officials involved in 
the criminal justice system to devote special 
attention to the needs of victims of crime, 
and to redouble their efforts to make our 
system responsive to those needs. I urge all 
other elected and appointed officials to join 
in this effort to make our justice system 
more helpful to those for whom it was de- 
signed to protect. And I urge all citizens, 
from all walks of life, to remember that the 
personal tragedy of the victim is their own 
tragedy as well. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 14th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:00 m., April 15, 1982) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 15. 


National Catholic Education 
Association 





Remarks to the Association’s Meeting in 
Chicago, Illinois. April 15, 1982 





Thank you, Bishop Cummins, Madam 
Mayor, and distinguished guests here on 
the platform: 

I thank all of you very much for your 
most warm welcome. I’m also glad to see 
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Congressman Hyde and Dan Rostenkowski 
here with me today. I know that Congress- 
man Hyde and I have shared a relationship 
in our interest in social causes that are of 
interest very much to the Catholic commu- 
nity. And I have to say that Dan Rosten- 
kowski has been such a stalwart in our at- 
tempts to resolve our budget problems in 
Washington in a bipartisan manner. And 
I’m grateful to him for that. 

Before I begin talking about some of the 
things that I think are of immediate con- 
cern to you in this kind of a meeting, could 
I just say to those who obviously and very 
sincerely are motivated by a deep desire for 
peace in the world that I share that desire. 
And whatever we’re doing in Washington 
today in this regard is aimed at one purpose 
and one only: to make war impossible and 
never again have to bleed a generation of 
young Americans into the battle [ap- 
plause]. Thank you very much. [Applause] 
Thank you. 

Now, I’m sure you realize that it’s some- 
thing of a risk for any government official 
to appear in public on income tax day. 
[Laughter] I'm delighted to have this op- 
portunity to be among leaders and educa- 
tors in the Catholic community, a commu- 
nity of Americans who have done so much 
to bring sustenance and fulfillment to 
people around the world. I’m grateful for 
your help in shaping American policy to 
reflect God’s will; for your efforts to allow 
Americans to provide direct aid to the 
people of Poland. And I look forward to 
further guidance from His Holiness Pope 
John Paul II during an audience I will have 
with him in June. 

But I have come to speak with you today 
about other subjects of mutual concern— 
about the strength and the future of Ameri- 
can families, about the education of their 
children, and about the increasing strains 
placed on both by current levels of taxation. 
I believe that working Americans are over- 
taxed and under appreciated, and I have 
come to Chicago to offer relief. I have 
come to propose further restoration of the 
incentives and the choices that were our 
inheritance and that encouraged our people 
to build the greatest nation on Earth. 

We've already taken historic strides. Last 
year, with the help of a bipartisan coalition 
in the Congress, we enacted the largest tax 


cut in history for the working men and 
women of America. But to give you an idea 
of what we’re up against, that tax cut will 
barely offset the increases that had already 
been built into the system. Despite all the 
moaning you’ve been hearing in Washing- 
ton about huge tax cuts running up the 
deficit, our tax reduction program has not 
meant that government revenues are going 
down. The United States Treasury is still 
taking in more money every year than the 
year before. In 1981 personal taxes actually 
went up by about $41 billion. 

Raising taxes is no way to balance the 
budget. History proves it doesn’t work. 
Taxes went up by more than 200 percent in 
the last decade, and we still had the largest 
string of deficits in our history, because, you 
see, while taxes were going up 200 percent, 
spending was increasing over the same 
period by over 300 percent. If people are 
serious about balancing the budget they 
must cut spending. Suggestions to repeal 
the third year of our tax cut would stifle 
our recovery and hike the tax bill for work- 
ing families. 

I believe the working families you see 
every day are already weary and overbur- 
dened, so I’ve come to Chicago to propose 
another tax bill that would allow them to 
keep a little more of their own money. I 
have come to propose a tuition tax credit 
for parents—{applause|—thank you very 
much. Thank you. Thank you. Maybe I 
should have saved that for last. [Laughter] 
But this tax credit will be for parents who 
bear the double burden of public and pri- 
vate school costs. 

Now I know you've heard promises 
before. Politicians in the past promised tax 
credits and broke those promises. But this 
administration is different. We’re a bunch 
of radicals. We really intend to keep our 
promises, and we intend to act on the will 
of the people. 

In 1980, while campaigning, I promised 
to base this administration’s policies on the 
primacy of parental rights and responsibili- 
ty. I pledged to expand education opportu- 
nities by supporting a tuition tax credit plan 
that would permit parents to take a credit 
on their income tax for each child they 
have in private school. And today, as your 
President, I keep that pledge. 
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I’m pleased to announce that after con- 
sulting with congressional leaders, we will 
send to the Congress, later this spring, draft 
legislation to be known as the Educational 
and Opportunity Equity Act. Our bill will 
be aimed at the middle- and lower-income 
working families who now bear the double 
burden of taxes and tuition, while still 
paying local taxes to support the public 
schools. Working families would be able to 
recover up to half the cost of each child’s 
tuition. Our proposal is fair, equitable, and 
designed to secure the parental right to 
choose. 

Key elements of our draft proposal in- 
clude a limited coverage provision that 
would restrict credit to parents of children 
in private, non-profit elementary and sec- 
ondary schools—I wish we could include 
college as well, but you know the budgetary 
constraints that face us today that we’re 
working under, so I look forward to a day 
when we can expand this bill—a phase-in of 
the credits beginning in 1983 to be com- 
pleted in 1985, a maximum credit of $500 
per child, an income cap proposal to ensure 
the benefits go to working families, and a 
policy of non-discrimination to ensure that 
credits are not available to parents sending 
their children to schools which discriminate 
on the basis of race. 

Now, it’s important to understand that we 
do not propose aid to schools. This bill will 
provide direct benefit to individuals. It’s 
proposed as a matter of tax equity for work- 
ing, taxpaying citizens. We don’t seek to aid 
the rich, but those lower- and middle- 
income taxpayers who are most strapped by 
inflation, oppressive taxation, and the reces- 
sion that grips us all. 

I'd like to think that we’re offering help 
to the inner-city child who faces a world of 
drugs and crime, the child with special 
needs, and the families who still believe the 
Lord’s Prayer will do them less harm in the 
schoolroom than good. 

In 1979, a majority of all parents who had 
children in private elementary and second- 
ary schools had incomes of $25,000 or less. 
Secondary school parents pay average tu- 
ition costs of $900, while also supporting 
their community public schools through 
local taxes. Our proposal is intended to re- 
lieve, as I’ve said before, that dual financial 
burden threatening to usurp the traditional 
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right of parents to direct the education of 
their children. 

Today, more than 5 million American 
youngsters attend thousands of religious and 
independent schools because of emphasis 
on values or the type of teaching available. 
Their parents have made that choice at 
great cost and sacrifice. They’ve made it 
because the education of their children is 
their greatest concern. 

Senator Patrick Moynihan, Democrat of 
New York, said a few years ago—{ap- 
plause|—I'll tell him you responded to 
that—[{laughter|—“It’s time that we ac- 
knowledged the ordinary family’s insistence 
on providing its children with the best ob- 
tainable education results in costs that the 
Federal Government should help it to 
bear—not by giving it a handout or a gift, 
but simply by allowing it to keep a bit more 
of the money it earns for itself.” Well, I 
wholeheartedly agree, and I think most of 
you do as well. 

At the same time, we must recognize that 
America today faces real fiscal difficulties, 
difficulties which cannot be ignored in scal- 
ing and shaping the tuition tax credit pro- 
posal that we’re making. Our responsibility 
as parents and citizens requires no less of 
us. 

It’s no accident that we who are the 
freest people on Earth have an educational 
system unrivaled in the history of civiliza- 
tion. We know that knowledge and freedom 
are inseparable, and we also acknowledge 
the right of every individual to both. They 
cannot be arbitrarily apportioned according 
to race, station, or class. 

The Pledge of Allegiance, now missing 
from too many of our classrooms, concludes 
with the affirmation that we are “one 
nation under God. . . with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.”” America embraces these princi- 
ples by design and would abandon them at 
her peril. 

Private education is no divisive threat to 
our system of education; it is an important 
part of it. Our public schools offer quality 
education to our children and are the heart 
of our communities. We must ensure that 
their classrooms continue to provide the 
finest education possible. But alternatives to 
public education tend to strengthen public 
education. Taken together, public and pri- 
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vate institutions sustain the diversity that 
has made our culture rich. 

Excellence demands competition among 
students and among schools. And why not? 
We must always meet our obligation to 
those who would fall behind without our 
assistance. But let’s remember, without a 
race there can be no champion, no records 
broken, no excellence—in education or any 
other walk of life. 

This freedom to choose what type of edu- 
cation is best for each child has contributed 
much to America’s reputation for excel- 
lence in education. Unfortunately, the high 
plane of literacy and the diversity of educa- 
tion we have achieved is threatened by pol- 
icymakers who seem to prefer uniform me- 
diocrity to the rich variety that has been 
our heritage. 

As competition has lessened, so has qual- 
ity. As taxes and inflation have ballooned, 
choices have evaporated. Together we must 
restore the pluralism that has always been 
the strength of our society. 

Our leaders must remember that educa- 
tion doesn’t begin with some isolated bu- 
reaucrat in Washington. It doesn’t even 
begin with State or local officials. Education 
begins in the home, where it’s a parental 
right and responsibility. Both our public 
and our private schools exist to aid our fam- 
ilies in the instruction of our children, and 
it’s time some people back in Washington 
stopped acting as if family wishes were only 
getting in the way. 

“Train up the child in the way he should 
go,” Solomon wrote, “and when he’s old he 
will not depart from it.” That is the God- 
given responsibility of each parent, the 
compact with each teacher, and the trust of 
every child. 

This city of Chicago is a good example of 
the strength that pluralism and freedom of 
choice have provided our people. Chicago 
has long been a magnet for immigrants who 
have come to this country to make a better 
life. For them, education was not simply 
another part of American society—it was 
the key that opened the golden door. It was 
the best path to progress for their families. 
And it’s been an indispensable part of the 
growth of our Nation and the prosperity of 
all our people. 

Many of your Catholic schools were first 
opened to serve these new Americans. 


Today, generations later, they serve other 
Americans who find themselves at a disad- 
vantage. The Nation’s largest black Catholic 
school stands in the middle of one of 
Chicago’s poorest neighborhoods. It imposes 
strict academic and religious requirements, 
and yet it still receives 1,000 more appli- 
cants a year then it can accept. 

Such statistics explain why Americans at 
every economic level believe education is 
still something to sacrifice for. It still offers 
the promise of a better life. It’s still the 
hope of our people. 

Who will really benefit from tuition tax 
credits? Well, according to the Most Rev- 
erend James P. Lyke of Cleveland, “the 
people who will benefit most” are “minor- 
ities and the poor.” 

Reverend Lyke said that inner-city par- 
ents desperately need to be told by this 
government: “You may educate your chil- 
dren in the schools of your choice as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, and you'll be 
able to do so even though you may be poor, 
whether or not you live in the cities or the 
suburbs or the rural areas of this country.” 

Well, those Americans have not forgotten 
what education and freedom can do. They 
know that freedom is the only truly essen- 
tial possession we have, .and education is 
freedom’s guide. These are not easy times 
for a great many Americans, but the future 
looks dark only for those who’ve lost faith in 
our people and in the promise of individ- 
uals who are educated and free. The rest of 
us should welcome the future, knowing that 
with God’s help it is ours to shape. 

Together with your colleagues in other 
independent and public schools, you are 
molding each rising generation. You're 
working with parents to fill young minds 
with the knowledge and young hearts with 
the morality, the understanding and com- 
passion that they will need to live in happi- 
ness and fulfillment. In the meantime, we 
in Washington must make sure that free- 
dom, the other half of education, is still 
secure when your students graduate. 

We must make sure that the incentives to 
use their education are not destroyed by an 
oppressive taxation. We must be sure the 
Federal Government doesn’t soak up the 
lion’s share of our Gross National Product, 
that regulations don’t choke off technology, 
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and that interest rates don’t ruin the dream 
of self-employment. 

As your boys and girls become adults and 
they marry, we must have an economy 
which will permit them to own their own 
homes. The values of work and family and 
neighborhood must not become things of 
the past. A job must be there for every 
American who wants one, and inflation 
must be controlled so that wages have real 
meaning. 

And after your students have spent their 
lives turning your theories into reality, 
earning a living and providing for their 
families, we must have a society that will 
reward them with security. In short, we 
must end the excessive taxes and spending 
that has wrecked our economy and mocks 
the ambition of our poor and middle classes. 
We must open the way for more productiv- 
ity and more employment. We must gener- 
ate new jobs and new opportunities for all 
our citizens. At the same time, we must 
realize there are some among us who 
cannot help themselves. Our hungry must 
be fed, our elderly must be cared for, and 
those who are cold must be clothed and 
given shelter. No one must be left behind 
in our drive for progress. 

Such a commitment from this administra- 
tion may come as somewhat of a surprise to 
you. If I didn’t know better and believed all 
the wailing going on in Washington, I’d be 
confused as well. But let me set the record 
straight: Our massive budget cuts have only 
reduced the size of the increase in Federal 
spending to less than it was the previous 
year. Or, I should say, forgive me, we have 
never proposed reducing Federal spending 
to less than it was the previous year. 

Let me give you a few examples of the 
level of human services that we’ve pro- 
posed in the 1983 budget. 

—The Federal Government will subsidize 
approximately 95 million meals per day, or 
14 percent of all the meals served in the 
United States. 

—About 3.4 million American households 
will receive subsidized housing assistance at 
the beginning of 1983. And by the end of 
1985, under our proposals, 400,000 more 
households will be added to the list. 

—In all, Federal programs will provide 
over $12 billion to education aid to stu- 
dents. And this amount will provide for 7 
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million grants and loans, giving assistance to 
almost half of all the students in the country 
who will enroll in college during the next 
school year. 

—Through Medicaid and Medicare, the 
Federal Government will pay for the medi- 
cal care of 99 percent of those Americans 
over the age of 65 and a total of 20 percent 
of our population—approximately 47 mil- 
lion aged, disabled, and needy people. 

—Twenty-eight percent of all Federal 
spending will go to the elderly, an average of 
$7,850 per senior citizen in payments and 
services. 

—About $2.8 billion will be spent on 
training and employment programs for 
almost 1 million low-income people, nearly 
90 percent of whom will be below the age 
of 25 or recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children. 

Now, these are just some examples of 
what is in the 1983 budget that some are 
charging is an inhumane denial of help to 
America’s needy. Perhaps our greatest pro- 
gram for the poor, the needy, and those on 
fixed incomes, however, has not been a sub- 
sidy, it has not been more welfare, and it 
didn’t arrive in the form of a government 
check. We have increased the purchasing 
power of our people. 

After an unprecedented 2 years of back- 
to-back double-digit inflation, we achieved 
in the first year of this administration an 
inflation rate of—single digit—8.9 percent. 
But during the last 6 months, inflation has 
averaged only 4% percent. 

Now, what does that mean in purchasing 
power? Well, if inflation had kept running 
at the rate it was before the 1980 election, 
a family of four on a fixed income of 
$15,000 would be $1,000 poorer in purchas- 
ing power than they are today. 

Now, I don’t think Americans value a 
handout nearly so much as a hand up. Past 
policies have locked millions of our people 
in place on the bottom rung of our econom- 
ic ladder. We must be sure that our Gov- 
ernment never again stands in between our 
families and prosperity. We must aid those 
who need us, but we must not hinder those 
who need only a chance. 

Years ago, the Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, Horace Mann, 
said education “beyond all other devices of 
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human origin is a great equalizer of the 
conditions of men—the balance wheel of 
the social machinery.” 

The immigrants who came to Chicago, 
the poor in our inner cities, the middle 
classes stuggling to make ends meet—these 
Americans still believe the American 
dream. They still yearn for prosperity and 
still sacrifice so that their children will 
enjoy it. They mark progress by the level of 
education reached by members of their 
families. Parents who never finished high 
school send their children to college. Each 
generation stands upon the shoulders of the 
one before as our Nation and our people 
reach for the stars. 

We must keep those dreams alive. We 
must provide the learning, shape the under- 
standing, and encourage the spirit each 
generation will need to discover, to create, 
and to improve the lot of man. But we must 
also preserve the freedom they will need 
both to pursue that education and to use it. 

Together, with God’s help, we must 
ensure that in Abraham Lincoln’s words, 
our children and our children’s children to 
a thousand generations will continue to 
enjoy the benefits that have been conferred 
upon us. It is a sacred trust. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:37 a.m. at 
McCormick Place. He was introduced by the 
Most Rev. John Cummins, chairman of the 


NCEA board of directors and Bishop of 


Oakland, Calif. 

Following his remarks, the President went 
to St. Peter’s Catholic Elementary School in 
Geneva, Ill., where he spoke with members 
of the eighth grade civics class. He then left 
Illinois and returned to the White House. 

The transcript of the President’s remarks 
and the question-and-answer session with 
the students was not available in time for 
printing in this week’s issue, but will be 
included in next week’s issue. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
April 15, 1982 





Unemployment Figures 


The President. | just thought that I ought 
to come back here though. I noticed some 


of you writing stories about my school visit, 
maybe, you were a little concerned about 
my statement on unemployment—{inaudi- 


ble} 
Q. [Inaudible] 


The President. What? No, I'll just sit here 
in the aisle, thank you. 


And I just thought that if there was any 
confusion since March, when they also an- 
nounced that there was a great increase in 
unemployment that—{inaudible|—worried 
about this—think I’ve, somehow, misstated 
that the—it is absolutely true that the 
method by which we compute unemploy- 
ment—{inaudible|—we did decrease unem- 
ployment by 88,000—[{inaudible|—over 
February. We _ increased employment 
525,000 March over February. 


Now, the method of computing how this 
can work is that it seems the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics computes employment fig- 
ures on a 5-year basis, making projections 
ahead. So, they projected an increase of 
more than 600,000 for April-March, and 
they predicted a decrease of unemployment 
of about 200,000. So, when the actual fig- 
ures of the increase in employment wasn’t 
as big as their projection, they called that a 
decline of a couple of hundred thousand. 
And when the decrease in unemployment 
wasn’t big as their projection, even though 
it decreased, they called that an increase in 
unemployment. 

Q. Will they, then, balance it off the pro- 
jections, instead of—[inaudible}? 


The President. Yes. This absolutely true, 
and from their own figures provided in 
the—|inaudible|—it’s the higher they rise, 


the 


Q. You don’t mind if I doze off during 
this, do you, Mr. President? [Laughter] 


The President. No. [Laughter] Well, I just 
thought I saw you all perk up, and I 
thought, aha, they think he’s done it again. 
[Laughter] 


Dispute Between the United Kingdom and 
Argentina 


Q. Well, now that you’re here—{laugh- 
ter|—anything new on the Falklands you 
can tell us about? 
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The President. Really can’t. 

Q. Did you talk to Haig today, while we 
were in the air? 

The President. No. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. No. 

Q. [Inaudible|—write about? 

Q. He’s on his way, isn’t he? 

The President. He’s on his way. I think 
he’s left by now. 

Q. Yes—|inaudible}. 

Q. Can you clear up something else that 
was a little confusing? 

The President. Yeah. 

Q. Okay. Yesterday, in the Rose Garden 
when we talked about the Soviets—can you 
clear up whether the United States Govern- 
ment does or doesn’t know whether they’re 
helping the Argentinians? 

The President. | was basing my remarks 
on what’s been reported in the press. 

Q. You said, though—you said that it was 
established is what you said, though. How 
did you mean that, that it was established? 
Those are your words. 

The President. Well, I'm only just talking 
about what’s been reported—— 

Q. You said it was established, and 

The President. Well, I was just believing 
that you wouldn’t say it, all of you—said it if 
it wasn’t true. [Laughter] 

Q. Well, will you say if you have any 
information other than what you’ve read in 
the press about that? 

The President. Well, again, as I’ve said, 
there are just—it is too—this is too edgy a 
thing for me to comment on—{inaudible}. 


Fiscal Year 1983 Budget 


Q. Sir, were you intending to—— 
wit We think you did real good—{inaudi- 
te}. 

Q. Were you sending a signal that you 
may accept a surtax—{inaudible|—yester- 
day? 

The President. No; 1 was just saying that 
this discussion process—I want it to go for- 
ward and keep on going. And I think it’s 
the only way we're going to arrive at a 
point at which we can then, maybe, come 
up with a bipartisan agreement. 

Q. But you might have said—— 

The President. 1 wasn’t picking on any 
specific—| inaudible]. 
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Q. You weren’t sending a broad signal as 
it’s been reported, then? 

The President. No, no. No broad signal. 

Q. Thank you for coming back. Thank 
you. 

The President. If there’s ever any future 
confusion about things I’ve said, feel free to 
ask me. [Laughter] 

Reporter. Thank you. 


Note: The exchange began at approximately 
1:45 p.m. on board Air Force One as the 
President was returning to Washington, 
D.C., from Chicago, Ill. 


United States Holocaust Memorial 
Council 





Appointment of Three Members. 
April 15, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council. 


Ruth R. Miller is currently vice president of 
Tower City Properties, Inc., in Cleveland, 
Ohio. She is married, has four children, and 
resides in Shaker Heights, Ohio. She was born 
December 1, 1925. 


Albert A. Spiegel is self-employed in Los Ange- 
les, Calif. He is chairman of the B’nai B'rith 
Hillel Commission (National) and a member of 
the national campaign cabinet, United Jewish 
Appeal. In addition, he is a member of the 
board of directors of the Jewish Federation- 
Council of Greater Los Angeles. Mr. Spiegel is 
married, has four children, and resides in Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. He was born March 9, 1916. 


Laurence A. Tisch is chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Loews Corp. in New 
York City. He joined the board of directors of 
Loew’s Theatres, Inc., the predecessor of 
Loews Corp., in 1959. He is a past president of 
the United Jewish Appeal of Greater New York 
and is a trustee of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies and the Jewish Communal 
Fund. Mr. Tisch is married and has four chil- 
dren. He was born March 5, 1923. 
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Dispute Between the United Kingdom 
and Argentina 





White House Statement. April 15, 1982 





Late this afternoon, President Galtieri of 
Argentina called President Reagan to dis- 
cuss the situation in the South Atlantic. 

During the conversation, President 
Reagan said that he was wholeheartedly 
committed to a peaceful resolution of the 
dispute. He said that a conflict in the hemi- 
sphere between two western nations would 
be a tragedy and would leave a bitter 
legacy. President Reagan also asked for 
flexibility and restraint by all parties in the 
days ahead. With that, he said, we should 
be able to get through this together. We 
still have a ways to go, he added, but he is 
hopeful that we can find a just and peaceful 
solution to this very serious matter. The 
President also said that Secretary Haig, his 
personal representative, would be arriving 
in Buenos Aires in a few hours to continue 
the efforts of the United States. 

As he had in a previous conversation, 
President Galtieri reaffirmed to President 
Reagan his personal desire for a peaceful 
resolution of the dispute. 


Economic Recovery Program 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon for 
Southeast Editors and Broadcasters. 
April 16, 1982 





Thank you very much, and I understand 
there’s been a change of signals here. Evi- 
dently, they don’t think you’ve had enough 
briefing so far this morning, so I'll be a 
before-lunch speaker instead of an after- 
lunch speaker. And then after lunch we'll 
have a dialog and have questions and an- 
swers. 

So, good afternoon and welcome. We’re 
delighted to have you here. I know, as I say, 
that you’ve been briefed, and Ill try not to 
plow the same ground twice and then, after 
lunch, questions. But first let me just say 
the United States has and will continue to 
do everything possible to help head off hos- 
tilities between Great Britain and Argenti- 


na. We believe a war would not only be 
tragic for both sides but dangerous for 
world peace, and we won’t falter in our 
efforts to help prevent that. 

We’re also working for a budget compro- 
mise that doesn’t alter or weaken the focus 
of our economic program. As you know, 
there’ve been intensive bipartisan talks 
over the last several weeks between repre- 
sentatives of the Congress and the White 
House over the budget. And I’m following 
those talks with certain amount of interest. 
They are approaching a climactic stage, and 
I want to express today my strong hope that 
they succeed. 

We’ve tried to approach the undertaking 
in a constructive and conciliatory spirit. 
We'll continue to do so in the days ahead. 
It’s not just the Congress. It’s not just the 
White House. It’s the country as a whole— 
millions upon millions of hard-working 
Americans who need a sound budget. And 
we must join together to bring down defi- 
cits, bring down interest rates, and revive 
the economy. 

I think our program, which is barely 6 
months old, goes to the heart of the most 
deeply ingrained economic problem, that 
we inherited. Government has been spend- 
ing and taking too great a percentage of the 
gross national product for itself. It’s been 
like a ball and chain on economic growth, 
with taxes so high that personal savings in 
America have been the lowest of all of the 
industrial States. So, we haven't had the 
capital pool we need to fund spending by 
government and make capital available for 
home mortgages, for business investment, 
and so forth. 

Far from helping us to balance the 
budget, high taxes fueled increases in 
spending that reached 17 percent in 1980 
alone. You know, I keep asking one ques- 
tion that still hasn’t been asked. If higher 
taxes are needed to reduce deficits, why did 
a $300 billion tax increase between 1976 
and 1981 leave us with $318 billion in defi- 
cits? 

The one sure way to reduce projected 
deficits, bring down interest rates, and still 
encourage growth is to reduce gov- 
ernment’s share of the gross national prod- 
uct. In other words, reduce the increase in 
both government spending and taxing. We 
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must shrink Uncle Sam’s appetite for credit 
without preventing the taxpayers from pro- 
ducing and saving more to get our economy 
moving again. 

We’re starting to do this. We haven’t cut 
spending in absolute terms; we’ve just cut 
that 17-percent spending growth of 1980 
nearly in half, but we're still increasing 
spending. We reduced tax rates by 5 per- 
cent last October, but that was too little and 
too late to offset a personal tax increase of 
$41 billion last year, which helped drag the 
economy down and make the recession 
worse. It’s ironic to hear the same people 
who insisted our tax program be adminis- 
tered in drops rather than spoonfuls now 
saying the medicine evidently didn’t work. 
Well, the medicine will work when the pa- 
tient finally begins to get it, and the first 
real dose begins with the 10-percent tax cut 
in July, followed by an additional 10-per- 
cent tax cut a year later. 

Tampering with the third year of the tax 
cut or saying, “All right, we'll keep that 
third year, but then we'll increase taxes 
again in the fourth year and every year 
after that,” would inflict major damage on 
the economy. It would increase the tax bill 
of families by hundreds of dollars and pre- 
vent us from achieving the $260 billion in- 
crease in private savings that our tax pro- 
gram is designed to bring about and that 
we expect by 1984. And it would further 
weaken the competitive position of U.S. 
products in the world economy. 

We hear so many judgments made about 
compassion—who has it and who hasn't. 
Our administration, I think, has compassion 
for those in need, but where was the com- 
passion in those bankrupt spending policies 
that brought the pain of high inflation and 
interest rates to so many people? Where’s 
the compassion now in raising tax rates 
again on our people, making it even harder 
for them to work and compete? For all the 
talk about our so-called massive tax cut, it 
will barely offset tax increases that were 
already built into the system, including the 
social security tax increases that were 
passed in 1977. Another installment on that 
increase went into effect last January, and 
there are more to come in the years ahead. 
And they will end up with a great percent- 
age of our working people paying more tax 
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in social security than they are paying in 
income tax. 

Another point—our tax cut is said by 
some to favor the rich. Well, that simply 
isn’t true. 74 percent of the tax savings goes 
to the lower and middle class, who present- 
ly are paying 72 percent of the tax. The old 
system of pushing everyone into higher tax 
brackets only chased the wealthy into tax 
shelters and encouraged the growth of the 
underground economy. By reducing tax 
rates, we provide incentives to get more 
Americans back in the mainstream paying 
taxes again. And we're thinking about 
having some people going around to en- 
courage them to do that. 

Sometimes a poli will ask, “Would you 
give up the third year of your tax cut if it 
would help reduce the deficit?” 

Well, that’s not a fair yes or no question. 
It suggests that higher taxes automatically 
reduce deficits, and, as I’ve said, history 
proves otherwise. 

When people are permitted to choose be- 
tween Federal spending cuts or increasing 
taxes to reduce projected deficits, a big ma- 
jority, 77 percent in the most recent NBC/ 
AP poll, invariably choose spending cuts. I 
think the people are sending a message of 
common sense if we'll just listen. They’re 
asking their government to have enough 
courage to bring Federal spending under 
control, not just for a quick fix but perma- 
nently. 

That’s the only way to restore confidence 
in the money markets for long-term lend- 
ing. Bring interest rates down more and 
then keep them down. We’ve brought them 
down from 21% percent to about 16 per- 
cent, but that’s not good enough. Inflation 
has dropped from double digits to an 
annual rate of 4% percent for the last 6 
months. And wholesale prices even regis- 
tered a net decline for the past 2 months. 

Our progress on inflation means the cu- 
mulative increase in America’s purchasing 
power, which has received little attention. 
It far outweighs the impact of budget re- 
straint in various programs, which has re- 
ceived so much attention. With cooperation 
from the Congress on spending, I think we 
can have a strong recovery. 
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Perhaps you'll have some questions now 
after we eat, and that’s the end of the after- 
lunch speech. 

To all of you in the business you’re in and 
that I started my life out in, I just have to 
tell you that one lesson I learned very early 
back then has come in very handy in the 
years since and even in government. You'll 
remember, well, not all of you, but some of 
you back in a day when there was no tape 
and transcriptions were relatively new, and 
you put on a drama on radio, the soundman 
didn’t have tape sounds. He had a great big 
cart on wheels equipped with all sorts of 
things to make all sorts of sounds. And at 
the rehearsals of the drama, he would then 
be experimenting with what would make 
the sound effect necessary to the drama. 

And in WHO, Des Moines, one time in 
about 2 or 3 days of rehearsal for a radio 
drama, we watched the sound-effect man, 
who had to have at one point, an important 
point in the story, the sound of water falling 
on a board. And he tried rice on a drum; he 
tried dried peas on cardboard boxes; he 
tried everything you can imagine. And fi- 
nally, desperately, he tried water on a 
board. [Laughter] And it sounded just like 
water on a board. [Laughter] And I think 
that that’s a pretty good lesson for govern- 
ment to heed every once in a while with 
our approach to problems. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:12 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 

The transcript of the question-and-answer 
session following the luncheon was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
April 17 and will be printed in next week’s 
issue. 


National Architecture Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4930. April 16, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


April 20, 1982 marks the 125th Anniver- 
sary of the American Institute of Architects. 


With a spirit of appreciation, the American 
people honor and congratulate the Institute 
for its many accomplishments. 

American architects have historically ex- 
pressed through their work the richness of 
our heritage and the vitality of our national 
spirit. They have combined advances in 
building technology with design innovation 
to give exciting new forms to our cities. The 
architectural profession, through its Insti- 
tute, has been especially vigilant in its stew- 
ardship of many of the Nation’s architectur- 
al treasures, including the monuments, 
buildings, majestic avenues and green 
spaces of the Federal City of Washington, 
D.C. 

The Senate has, by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 169, recognized the unique contribu- 
tion made by this honored profession and 
has requested me to designate April 18 
through April 24, 1982, as National Archi- 
tecture Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 18 through April 24, 
1982 as National Architecture Week. I call 
upon the people of the United States and 
all government agencies to observe the 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities paying tribute to the Architects of 
America in this, the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth year of the existence of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:12 a.m., April 19, 1982] 


Law Day U.S.A., 1982 





Remarks on Signing Proclamation 4931. 
April 16, 1982 





The President. It’s a particular privilege 
for me to sign this year’s proclamation of 
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Law Day, marking the 25th annual observ- 
ance of the rule of law in America. Any 
progress that our generation has brought to 
our people and to the world rests on the 
foundation of law and justice laid by earlier 
generations of Americans, beginning with 
those courageous, far-sighted individuals 
who two centuries ago had the faith to be- 
lieve that men and women could live in 
freedom under law. They also had the 
wisdom and judgment to craft a system of 
government in which that faith would not 
only survive but flourish. In our courts, our 
Congress, our Federal and State attorneys 
general and in the private bar, we see daily 
that law remains the cornerstone of the 
freedom that we’ve been given. And we 
bear a solemn obligation to preserve it. 

Our Declaration of Independence begins 
with an appeal to the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God. Our Constitution proclaims 
that to establish justice shall be among the 
first of our priorities. And our history since 
has been replete with great men of law 
from Webster to Lincoln, Marshall to 
Holmes, who’ve played such major roles in 
our public life. 

So, this is the heritage that we honor on 
May Ist of this year, as we have on the first 
of May for a quarter of a century. In other 
parts of the world, May lst is used for a 
different kind of celebration—a forced, un- 
natural observance of a system that prom- 
ises a freedom it systematically denies, pro- 
claims justice while practicing tyranny, and 
uses what it calls law as little more than a 
thin veneer for the edicts of a totalitarian 
elite. We can and should be grateful to God 
that such is not true in America. 

And I shall now sign the proclamation. 


[At this point, the President signed the 
proclamation .| 

Reporter. Mr. President, is there any en- 
couraging news from Secretary Haig this 
morning? 

The President. | don’t know whether any 
reports have come in yet this morning. I 
haven’t been in the office; I’ve been over 
there at another affair that’s going on in the 
State Dining Room. So I'll go in and be 
finding out now. 

Q. It sounds like your talk with President 
Galtieri yesterday was encouraging? 
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The President. Yes. He called me, and he 
expressed over and over again his desire for 
a peaceful solution. 

Q. Within the framework of 502, sir? 

The President. Yes, that’s what he said. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. The ceremony was attend- 
ed by the Vice President, Attorney General 
William French Smith, Senator Strom Thur- 
mond, chairman, and Senator Joseph R. 
Biden, Jr., ranking minority member, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, John D. Ash- 
croft, attorney general of Missouri and 
president of the National Association of At- 
torneys General, and officials of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the National Bar Asso- 
ciation, and the Federal Bar Association. 
Members of the press were also present at 
the ceremony. 


Law Day U.S.A., 1982 





Proclamation 4931. April 16, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States serves the world as a 
model of representative democracy, indi- 
vidual freedom and equal justice for all. 
These three goals of our Nation, guaranteed 
by the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
and guarded by the dedication of our 
people, ensure that the United States will 
continue to be a beacon of liberty to op- 
pressed peoples around the globe. 

Law Day U.S.A. stands in sharp contrast 
to “May Day” observances conducted in the 
Communist world. We have only to look at 
recent events in Poland to be reminded of 
the difference between the rule of force 
and the rule of law. While freedom has 
been repressed in many lands since Law 
Day was first observed 25 years ago, it has 
steadily grown in our own, with increasing 
respect for the rights of all members of our 
society. It is thus fitting that the theme of 
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Law Day, 1982, is “A Generation of Prog- 
ress.”” 


This 25th celebration of Law Day U.S.A. 
is also significant in view of this particular 
moment in our history. Two hundred years 
ago our forefathers, having fought and won 
the Battle of Yorktown, began the final 
process of establishing our federal system— 
the cornerstone of our Republic. This proc- 
ess, beginning with the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War, progressed through the Arti- 
cles of Confederation and culminated with 
the adoption of the Constitution by the 
Convention of States on September 17, 
1787. Thus Law Day U.S.A., 1982, cele- 
brates not only 25 years of progress, but 
also 200 years of progress. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, pro- 
claim Saturday, May 1, 1982, as Law Day 
U.S.A. and invite the American people to 
mark the observance with programs that 
stress the importance of the Constitution to 
our individual freedoms and our form of 
government. 


I urge clergy of all faiths to bring the 
moral and ethical dimensions of the law to 
public attention through sermons and suit- 
able programs. 


I call upon students and teachers at all 
levels to study and teach the events and 
documents that led to the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1787 and its ratification on 
June 21, 1788, so that the 200th Anniversa- 
ry of our Constitution might be marked by 
learned discourse on the history and pur- 
pose of this great Charter of Freedom. 


I also call upon public officials to display 
the flag of the United States on all govern- 
ment buildings open on May 1, 1982. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:13 a.m., April 19, 1982) 


Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, 1982 





Proclamation 4932. April 16, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since the end of the Civil War, Memorial 
Day has been the time when we honor the 
American men and women who gave up 
their lives on the field of battle. We do this 
in recognition of the enormous sacrifice 
they have made to preserve our liberty and, 
also, of the responsibility we bear to trans- 
mit liberty to future generations. 

Memorial Day is an opportunity to re- 
member that those who died in the defense 
of our country were serving an even higher 
cause. For all through our history, America 
has been a beacon to other peoples, serving 
as a source of political inspiration, a haven 
for the poor and oppressed, and a friend to 
nations in distress. Today, as so often in the 
past, we stand as a guarantor of peace. In 
full accord with our national ideals and re- 
sponsibilities, we are prepared to assist 
countries threatened by economic upheaval 
or international violence. And we stand 
ready to work together with other nations 
to remove the sources of conflict and inse- 
curity and build a firm foundation for peace 
in the future. 

In recognition of those Americans to 
whom we pay tribute today, the Congress, 
by joint resolution of May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 
158), has requested the President to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe each Memorial 
Day as a day of prayer for permanent peace 
and designating a period on that day when 
the people of the United States might unite 
in prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Memorial Day, Monday, 
May 31, 1982, as a day of prayer for perma- 
nent peace, and I designate the hour begin- 
ning in each locality at 11 o’clock in the 
morning of that day as a time to unite in 
prayer. I urge the press, radio, television, 
and all other information media to cooper- 
ate in this observance. 
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I also request the Governors of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the appropriate officials of 
all local units of government to direct that 
the flag be flown at half-staff during this 
Memorial Day on all buildings, grounds, 
and naval vessels throughout the United 
States and in all areas under its jurisdiction 
and control, and I request the people of the 
United States to display the flag at half-staff 
from their homes for the customary fore- 
noon period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of April in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:14 a.m., April 19, 1982] 


National Farm Safety Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4933. April 16, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Agriculture, America’s oldest and most 
important industry, once required much of 
the time of most of our people. No more. 
Now each farm or ranch worker provides 
enough food and fiber for himself and 77 
others here and around the world. 

We are blessed with abundance, but we 
have no guarantees for the future. If we are 
to be ready to meet expanding markets and 
world needs for the products of our agricul- 
tural bounty, we must search for still better 
farming methods. We must find ways to 
control such factors as accidents that erode 
our productive capacity in agriculture. 

Last year nearly 400,000 farm and ranch 
residents were injured—many of them fatal- 
ly—in accidents. The cost in dollars was 
substantial and, in human suffering, incalcu- 
lable. 

While difficult jobs and adverse condi- 
tions are a part of farming, accidents need 
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not be. Most farm accidents and occupation- 
al illnesses can be prevented or reduced 
through safe work practices, use of protec- 
tive equipment, and attention to safety in 
the rural home, in transportation, and in 
recreation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of September 19 
through September 25, 1982, as National 
Farm Safety Week. I call upon those who 
live and work on the nation’s farms and 
ranches to commit themselves to the safe 
conduct of all their activities, both on and 
off the job. Also, I urge the people and 
organizations allied with agriculture to help 
turn this commitment into reality by sup- 
porting personal, group, and community 
safety efforts in every possible way. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of April in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:15 a.m., April 19, 1982} 


Incident at the Dome of the Rock 
Mosque 





White House Statement on the President’s 
Meeting With Islamic Ambassadors. 
April 16, 1982 





The President today met with six Ambas- 
sadors delegated by the Islamic countries 
represented in Washington. On this occa- 
sion, he expressed his deep personal sorrow 
and that of all Americans over last Sunday’s 
violence at the hands of a deranged individ- 
ual in an area sacred to three of the world’s 
great religions. 

The President expressed his sympathy 
with the concern of the Islamic world over 
the disruption of the tranquility of one of its 
most holy shrines. This concern is shared by 
the members of all faiths. He reiterated his 
conviction that the peace of the holy places 





of Jerusalem must be maintained and con- 
firmed the dedication of the United States 
to encouraging the conditions necessary for 
the well-being of all those who draw their 
spiritual inspiration from that city. 

The President called upon all the govern- 
ments and peoples of the Middle East to 
work to decrease tensions in the area and 
prevent further acts of violence and loss of 
life. 

The six Ambassadors were: Omer Salih 
Ejissa, Sudanese Ambassador to the United 
States, Ali Bengelloun, Moroccan Ambassa- 
dor to the United, States, Faisal Alhegelan, 
Saudi Arabian Ambassador to the United 
States, Ejaz Azim, Pakistani Ambassador to 
the United States, Azraai Zain, Malaysian 
Ambassador to the United States, and 
Andre Wright, Niger Ambassador to the 
United States. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 


public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 7-10 
The President and Mrs. Reagan were vis- 
iting Jamaica and Barbados. 


April 11 

The President and Mrs. Reagan attended 
Easter services at St. James Parish Church 
in Bridgetown, Barbados. Following a 
brunch at the home of Claudette Colbert, 
the President and Mrs. Reagan left Barba- 
dos and returned to the White House. 


April 12 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of Jewish leaders, including Ali 
Speigel, Max Fisher, George Klein, 
Richard Fox, Gordon Zacks, and Law- 
rence Weinberg. 

The President and Mrs. Reagan went to 

the South Lawn of the White House to 
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greet the children who were participating 
in the Annual White House Easter Egg Roll. 

The President declared an emergency for 
the State of Mississippi as a result of severe 
storms and tornadoes on April 3, 1982, 
which caused extensive property damage. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Edmund Andrew Mar- 
shalleck of Belize, Rene Amany of the Ivory 
Coast, Edmund Hawkins Lake of Antigua 
and Barbuda, and Baernardo Sepulveda 
Amor of Mexico. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Mo- 
hamed Mzali of Tunisia to pay an official 
working visit to Washington from April 26 
to April 30 as a mark of the friendship be- 
tween the United States and Tunisia. The 
President will meet with the Prime Minis- 
ter to discuss bilateral and regional issues on 
April 29. The Prime Minister will meet 
with other officials of the administration as 
well as Members of the Congress during his 
visit. 


April 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Food and Agri- 
culture; 

—Dr. Henry A. Kissinger and a group of 
industrial and financial leaders, includ- 
ing David Rockefeller, Lawrence Brain- 
ard, William D. Rogers, Willard Butch- 
er, George Shultz, Elvis L. Mason, 
Edmund W. Littlefield, Walter Wriston, 
and Peter Peterson. 

The White House announced that the 
President has requested the Congress to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1982 totaling $6.3 billion and 
amended budget requests for fiscal year 
1983 totaling nearly $5 billion. The major 
items included in this request are: 

—$6.1 billion in 1982 to meet the unab- 
sorbed cost of the October 1981 Feder- 
al pay raise. The 1983 budget provided 
an adequate allowance for these pay 
raise requests so the estimates con- 
tained in that budget remain essentially 
unchanged by this request. 
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—$115.5 million in 1982 for international 
security assistance to be used for mili- 
tary assistance to Sudan and the Carib- 
bean Basin countries and to provide in- 
creased military training to various 
countries. 

—$5 billion in 1983 for the Department 
of Agriculture’s Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to enable the Corporation to 
continue to make loans and payments 
to farmers. 

—Also included are requests for appropri- 
ations and appropriations language 
changes for the legislative branch, the 
judiciary, the Departments of Com- 
merce, Defense, Health and Human 
Services, Justice, State, Treasury, and 
various independent agencies. 

In the evening, the President attended a 

reception in the Blue Room for the Eureka 
College Fund Group. 


April 14 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., who reported on his recent meet- 
ings in Buenos Aires and London con- 
cerning the dispute between Argentina 
and Great Britain. 


April 15 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the budget of the District of Columbia 
for fiscal year 1983. 


April 16 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—the Cabinet Council on Legal Policy, to 
discuss pending legislation on immigra- 
tion policy; 

—a group of representatives of independ- 
ent regulatory agencies. 

Late in the afternoon, the President at- 
tended a reception in the East Room for 
the Eagles, a group of contributors to the 
Republican Party. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 12 


William S. Price, 

of Oklahoma, to be United States Attorney 
for the Western District of Oklahoma for 
the term of 4 years, vice David L. Russell, 
resigned. 


William A. Kolibash, 

of West Virginia, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the Northern District of West Vir- 
ginia for the term of 4 years, vice James F. 
Companion, resigned. 


Submitted April 14 


Gregory J. Newell, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Elliott Abrams, resigned. 


Louis G. Fields, Jr., 

of Virginia, for the rank of Ambassador 
while serving as the United States Repre- 
sentative to the Committee on Disarm- 
ament. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 7 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on private sector investment 
in Jamaica and the Caribbean Basin Initia- 
tive—by Craig A. Nalen, President of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
and private sector investors 





Checklist—Continued 
Released April 8 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William S. Price to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William A. Kolibash to be 
United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of West Virginia 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on activities of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation in the East- 
ern Caribbean and the Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative—by Mr. Nalen 


Released April 15 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on tuition tax credits—by 
David R. Gergen, Assistant to the President 
for Communications, Robert B. Carleson, 
Special Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development, and Gary L. Jones, Deputy 
Under Secretary of Education 


Fact sheet: 
Tuition tax credits 


Advance text: 
Address to the National Catholic Education 
Association in Chicago, IIl. 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released April 16 


Photocopy: 
1981 Income Tax Return of the President 
and Mrs. Reagan 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 12 


HJ. Res. 410 / Public Law 97-170 

A joint resolution to designate April 19, 
1982, as “Dutch-American Friendship 
Day”. 


Approved April 13 


S. 2333 / Public Law 97-171 

An act to amend section 209 of title 18, 
United States Code, to permit an officer or 
employee of the United States Government, 
injured during an assassination attempt, to 
receive contributions from charitable orga- 
nizations. 


Approved April 16 
S.J. Res 67 / Public Law 97-172 


A joint resolution to establish National 
Nurse-Midwifery Week. 
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